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The Craftsmanship and Theological 
Significance of Milton’s Art of Logic 
By Tuomas S. K. Scorr-Craic 


I. “Here Let the Theologians Awake” 


r COMMON with numerous students of Milton, I have long been 
tantalized by the remark, “Here let the theologians awake? 
which appears in the section defining “form” in Milton’s edition 
of the logic of Ramus. The remark is prefaced by allusions to Plato, 
Aristotle, and Scaliger. Is Milton modifying Ramus directly in the 
light of his study of these other philosophers? 

I had supposed this to be so, until Professor Cawley demonstrated 
the craftsmanship of Milton’s Moscovia, showing it to be “one of 
the frankest patchworks ever composed:”* And when I managed to 
get hold of that Ramistic commentary of Downham from which 
Milton confessedly extracted the “analytic praxis” appended to his 
textbook, I soon became aware that Milton’s Logic is a brilliant 
adaptation of Downham. For example, the Plato, Aristotle, and 
Scaliger references are all present in the text of Downham’s chap- 
ter on “form?” The only, but crucial, words which are Milton’s own 
are the new conclusion he wishes theologians to draw from the 
current opinions concerning number, essence, and form. 


1Robert Ralston Cawley, Milton’s Literary Craftsmanship; a Study of A Brief His- 
tory of Moscovia (Princeton, 1941), p. 4. 
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This points to the advisability of printing the Logic in three kinds 
of type. One would show the complete text of Ramus therein con- 
tained. The second would serve for the long extracts from Down- 
ham. And the third would enable the student to read with ease the 
significant portions that are really Milton’s own. Meanwhile I want 
to suggest how, through a comprehension of the craftsmanship of 
the work, its theological significance and consequent importance for 
the interpretation of the major poems can begin to be appreciated.’ 

George Downham (or Downame), the son of a bishop and him- 
self to become a bishop, was and remained a Calvinist logician and 
divine. The exact date of his birth is unknown, but when he ma- 
triculated in the university in November 1581 as a pensioner from 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, he was presumably about eighteen 
years of age. The year of his birth is thus around 1563, which makes 
him almost the exact contemporary of the architect of Calvinist 
scholasticism, the Basler logician and theologian, Amandus Polanus 
of Polansdorf.* Downham took his degrees from B.A. through D.D. 
between 1585 and 1601. He acted as a Fellow between 1587 and 
1596. In 1590 he began his work as praelector, or university lec- 
turer, on logic; an office which he had resigned when he published 
his Ramistic Commentary in 1601.‘ During the previous decade he 


Eventually I imagine new light will also be thrown on Milton’s style, especially 
his wit and his relationship to the “metaphysical” poets. For even the apparently rou- 
tine condensations in the Moscovia revealed the “metaphysical” strain in Milton that 
many think disappeared with the Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. One has 
only to notice the way in which Hayklut’s “procuratours ... who dwelt .. . within 
the very castle of Mosco, and were eye witnesses of all affaires which were there per- 
formed, become in Milton’s version “Overseers” Cf. Cawley, p. 8. 


3(Amos) Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf, the architect of Calvinist scholasti- 
cism, and thus of classical Protestantism, was born in 1561 at Troppau on the Oppa. 
A Silesian Czech, he came within the Hussite orbit. His educative years and major 
ignificance have recently been well studied by E. Staehelin in the Basler Zeitschrift 
fur Geschichte und Altertumskunde, XLIV (1945). Polanus became professor of Old 
Testament at Calvinist Basel in 1573, twice held the office of rector of the university, 
and just finished his monumental Syntagma Theologiae Christianae before he died of 
a fever at the age of forty-nine. His work was digested and popularized by his suc- 
cessors, especially John Wolleb. 


4Commentarii in P. Rami regii professoris Dialecticam (Francoforti, 1601). I have 
checked the information on Downham given in DNB, Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigien- 
sis, etc. with the chronology provided by the dates printed in Downham’s own work. 
The year 1601, and not as sometimes said 1610, appears to be the real date of the pub- 
lication of the Commentary, and virtually the end of Downham’s activities in logic. 
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had already been appointed to a series of prebendaries; in 1616 he 
was consecrated to the see of Derry, an office which he held till his 
death in 1634. Downham’s Commentary is now a rare book; but it 
was sufficiently well-known in the eighteenth century for the Dr. 
Johnson who was first president of King’s College, now Columbia 
University, to have in his library the copy which is still in the pos- 
session of that institution. Like Amandus Polanus, who called him- 
self an Aristotelian Ramist,° Downham was neither an exact disciple 
of the would-be platonist and anti-aristotelian Peter Ramus, nor 
yet a run-of-the-mill expositor of the Aristotelian tradition. In Ful- 
ler’s Worthies the achievement of Downham is exactly indicated: 
“No man was then and there better skilled in Aristotle, or a greater 
follower of Ramus, so that he may be termed the top-twig of that 
branch?” It is within the thought forms of Aristotelian Ramism 
that Milton is calling on the theologians to awake, above all the 
theologians of Aristotelian-Ramistic-Calvinism, or Calvinist scho- 
lasticism, to whose significance for Milton’s theology attention has 
already been drawn in my article “Concerning Milton’s Samson:”’ 

It is perhaps worth while at this point to give a new English ver- 
sion of what Downham and Milton have to say on number and es- 
sence, and to compare these passages with the treatment of number 
and the Trinity in Polanus and Milton. 


Downham: Milton: 


They are utterly wrong who deny Things in the singular (indivisibles 
that “indivisibles” or “individuals” or individuals as they are common- 


as they are commonly called, are 
constituted by their own forms. 
For if things differ among them- 
selves by form, they must have 
their own forms. Indeed, they dif- 
fer among themselves just by their 
own forms. For what is differing in 
number but differing by their own, 
their proper forms? 


ly called) have their own single 
and proper forms; for they differ 
in number, as nobody will deny. 
But what is it to differ in number 
among themselves but to differ by 
single forms? 


5Syntagma logicum Aristotelico-Rameum (Basileae, 1611). 
8 Worthies, ed. John Nichols (London, 1811), I, 200. 


TRenaissance News, V (1952), 45-53. 
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For number (as Scaliger rightly 
says) is an essential (and not 
merely accidental) accompaniment 
(of anything). So that things that 
differ in number have different 
essences; nor can they differ in 
number unless they have a differ- 
ent essence. And so, if individual 
things differ in essence, yet not 
in their matter, they necessarily 
differ in form—not, of course, by 
common form but by their own 
proper forms.® 


For number (as Scaliger rightly 
says) is an essential (and not mere- 
ly accidental) accompaniment (of 
anything). So that things that dif- 
fer in number have also different 
essences, and can never differ in 
number unless they have a differ- 
ent essence. HERE LET THE THEO- 
LOGIANS AWAKE. For if things that 
differ in number differ also in es- 
sence, yet not in their matter, they 
must necessarily differ among 
themselves by form—not, of 


course, by common form but by 
their own proper forms.® 


So far logic; what of its application to Christian doctrine? Both 
Polanus and Milton anchored their problem of the role of the di- 
vine essence in the ipsissima verba of Holy Writ. “Essentia dei. . . 
nomen hoc Hebraice in scriptura tdsiyyd dicitur et exstat Jes 28, 
29... Iehova... magnificas essentia,’ writes Polanus.*° “. . . Cum 


8Commentarii, 145. “Nam quod nonnulli individua (quae vocant) propriis in- 
structa formis esse negant, toto, quod ajunt, coelo errant. Nam si _— inter se 


formis differunt, proprias utique formas habent. Propriis autem formis differunt. 
Quid enim aliud est numero, quam propria forma differre? Numerus enim (ut recte 
Scaliger) est affectio essentiam consequens. Ergo quae numero differunt, essentia 
differunt: neque differrent numero, nisi essentia differrent. Si igitur individua differ- 
ant essentia, nec tamen materia, necesse est, ut formis differant; non autem communi- 
bus, ergo propriis’’ Downham usually gives an exact reference to his sources, but not 
in the case of Scaliger. This may imply that the view of Scaliger had already become 
a well-known commonplace, paralleling his literary-critical influence (as I am as- 
sured by my colleague and expert on Scaliger, Prof. Vernon Hall). The passage is 
found easily enough by us today, as apparently by Renaissance writers, on consult- 
ing the excellent index to the Exercitationes. It deals with individuality and indivisi- 
bility. Hence I have deemed it wise at this stage to offer both individual and indivisi- 
ble as translations of individuum. 


®The Works of John Milton, ed. F, A. Patterson and others (New York, 1931-38), 
XI, 58. Unless otherwise specified all references to Milton’s works are to this edition. 
“Res etiam singulae, sive individua, quae vulgo vocant, singulas sibique proprias 
formas habent; differunt quippe numero inter se, quod nemo non fatetur. Quid 
autem, est aliud numero inter se, nisi singulis formis differre? Numerus enim, ut recte 
Scaliger, est affectio essentiam consequens. Quae igitur numero, essentia uoque dif- ' 
ferunt; & nequaquam numero, nisi essentia, differrent. Evigilent hic Theologi. Quod 
si quaecunque numero, essentia quoque differunt, nec tamen materia, necesse est 
formis inter se differant; non autem communibus, ergo propriis’’ 


10S yntagma Theologiae Christianae (Hanoviae, 1625), p. 135. 
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Deus essentia maximus sit Isa xxviii. 29; writes Milton.** They also 
naturally agreed that number was applicable to God, quoting the 
Shema: “Audi Israel Iehova Deus noster Iehova unus:’ But there 
they parted company. 

That “those who differ numerically must differ also in their 
proper essences, as the logicians express it, is too clear to be denied 
by any one possessed of common reason. Hence it follows that the 
Father and the Son differ in essence?’ said Milton.** While Polanus 
writes of objectors to Trinitarianism, “they urge that of those whose 
essence is one in number the person is also one; the essence of 
Father, Son, Holy Spirit is one in number; therefore etc; but I 
reply by denying the major premise; . . . for one in number is not 
here said with respect to being an individual:’* For Polanus in this 
passage there does not exist that “common acceptation of numerical 
unity” which Milton saw exemplified even in “the first and con- 
sequently the greatest commandment. . . ?”* In a different passage 
Polanus seems to recant this view of number in general and merely 
refuses to apply essential number to God. “One may easily be led 
into the mistake of thinking, that the Son’s essence is unlike and 
numerically other than the Father’s essence in divine things, as in 
human affairs the essence of fathers and sons is different at least in 
number.” 

Yet no wonder Milton desired the theologians to awake to the 
problem of number and essence! And even if his extremely literal- 
istic transference of a view of number in general to number in God 
carried a cold hard concrete logic just too far, perhaps for his day 
Milton was right. Philosophic theologians in our own day at least 
seem to prefer to approach the problem of the divine unity, bear- 
ing the Trinity in mind, not from the side of mathematics, but from 


11 Works, XIV, 38. (CD, Bk. I, ch. 2.) 

12 Works, XIV, 309-11. (CD, Bk. I, ch. 5.) “. . . qui differunt numero, eos propriis 
essentiis, ut loquuntur dialectici, inter se differre, clarius est quam ut quisquam ra- 
tione praeditus possit inficiari” 

13Qp. cit., 235 “Instant quorum est uno numero essentia, eorum una est persona; 
Patris, Filii, et Spiritus Sancti est una numero essentia. Ergo etc . . .: Respondeo: Ista 
major negatur.... Nam unum numero non dicitur tantum quod est individuum” 

14 Works, XIV, 51. (CD, Bk. I, ch. 2.) 

15Heinrich He Reformed Dogmatics Set Out and Illustrated From Their 
Sources, trans. G. T. Thomson (London, 1950), p. 122. 
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the side of the more vital science of biology. The divine unity and 
the divine trinity, like unity and multiplicity in life, are currently 
understood to be, in their differing ways, forms of organic unity 
and diversity. As we read in a very recent and careful phrasing of 
the matter: “What was being expressed is the living experience of 
the active power of God in three distinct relationships, and the 
conviction that in each of these experiences the Christian is in touch 
with God himself, a God who is one, not three [i.e., one God, not 
three Gods]?’* 


II. Milton’s Preface and Downham’s Prolegomena 


When I had discovered the close correspondence between Mil- 
ton’s Logic and Downham’s Commentary I turned back to Milton’s 
Preface, to compare it with Downham’s Prolegomena, and found 
that Milton selects (1) a definition of the arts as a whole and of any 
art in particular; (2) an account of the four causes of the arts: 
material, efficient, formal, and final; and (3) a distribution of the 
various species of-arts. I supply a translation of the bones of the 
argument, intended to bring out the shades of meaning of most in- 
terest to us in connection with his theology and poetry, a rendering 


made more precise than the existing translation through illumina- 
tion from Downham’s more copious work. A few comments follow. 


(1) DEFINITION OF THE ARTS 


Downham: 


Where can I better start than from 
that body of _— education 
which we call hilosophy, whose 
parts are the various (liberal) arts. 


“Art” means two things: either in- 


struction in the letter, or wisdom 


Milton: 


The whole body of the (liberal) 
arts is called . . . general education 
... or Philosophy. 


(Philosophy) means instruction’ 
when it is the transmission of the 


16J, A. Pike and W.N. Pittenger, The Faith of the Church (New York, 1951), p. 


190. 


17] need hardly, I think, justify the translation of doctrina in a peda: 


ical con- 


text as instruction, “discipline” and “institution” in this period have the same refer- 
ence in such a context. (The same really applies in many strictly theological con- 
texts, and it might be better to render the title of Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana 
just as we do that of St. Augustine: On Christian Instruction.) 
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imparted to the mind. In so far as 
“art” refers to instruction it is a 
set of rules; in so far as it refers to 
wisdom ... it is a habit of fine 
performance. 


(2) THE FOUR CAUSES OF THE ARTS 


Downham: 


The raw material of an art is its 
rules. 


The form of an art is its system. 
One thing more... the [arts] 
should offer something useful to 
human existence. 


If one regards the efficient cause, 
no one is going to deny that pri- 


marily it is God. Secondary effi- 
cient causes, of which God-makes 
use, are men of outstanding capac- 
ity for any art. 


The end or purpose of an art is 
fine performance, or art in so far 
as it is habit. 


(3) THE SPECIES OF ARTS 
Downham: 


An art is either general or special. 
An art is general if its subject is 
general. 


A subject can, however, be general 
in two ways, with reference to the 
teacher of the art, or with refer- 
ence to the things taught. 


rules of the arts; it means wisdom 
when art as a mental habit is un- 
derstood and made one’s own 
through its rules. 


Similarly “art” means two things; 
and when it refers to instruction 
only, which chiefly concerns us 
here, it is an orderly set of rules and 
examples, a system by which some- 


thing useful is taught. 


Milton: 


The raw material of an art is its 
rules. 


The form of an art .. . is regular 
teaching of something useful. 


As to the primary efficient cause, 
No one is going to deny it is God. 
Secondary efficient causes have 
been men—divinely taught and of 
outstanding talent. 


The form and end or purpose of 
an art are identical. 


Milton: 


Arts are either general or special. 
Arts are general if their subject is 
general. 


The general material looked at 
from the — of view of its hav- 
ing a teacher is common to all the 
general arts; the general material 
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The former is common to all the 
general arts, the latter differs in 
each particular art. 


The former is . . . either being or 
non-being . . . for whatever does 
not really exist is imagined (by the 
teacher). The latter . . . whether 
reason or speech can be divided 
into Dialectic ... Grammar... 
and Rhetoric. 


A special art is one whose subject 
matter is special—dealing with na- 
ture or life or character.’® 


looked at from the point of view 
of a particular art differs in that 
art. The former is whatever really 
exists or is imagined (by the teach- 
er). The latter, whether reason or 
speech, can be divided into... 
Logic . . . Grammar . . . and 
Rhetoric. 


Special arts are those that have a 
special subject matter, such as na- 
ture or character.?® 


From the discussion of the matter of the arts Milton omits Down- 
ham’s treatment of axioms, as more proper to only one art, the art 
of logic. This is in part due to his concrete poetic objection to sub- 
suming too much of the arts under logic—that fatal abstractionism 
of the period and especially of all Ramists. But also Milton ob- 
jected, as we shall see, to the way axioms had been treated even in 
the art of logic itself. 

Again, in his objection to formalism, Milton throws out the equa- 
tion of the form of the arts with the abstract system of rules, with 
method. He prefers to make the formal cause, “through whichy’ 
identical with the final cause, “on account of which” something 
useful is actually taught. The system, like the rules, is just the 
raw matter of an art. And he bases his position on Ramus’s very 
doctrine of form; “per id enim quod docet . .. ars est id quod est.’ 


III. The Alluring Axiom 


When Milton omitted the discussion of axioms from Downham’s 
Prolegomena to logic he promised to return to it in its proper place. 
And when he did so it was to compose a penetrating blast against 


18Op. cit., pp. 24-43. 
19See Works, XI, 8-16, for Latin text. 


20Works, XI, 8, and Downham, op. cit., p. 143. “Forma est causa per quam res est 
id quod est” ( Works, XI, 58). 
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the abstractions of theology. Yet to some degree we become what 
we fight, and an unpoetic element enters into Milton’s poetic 
simplification of abstract logic and theology. His axioms, though 
purged of abstraction, are just too discrete and exclusive.” 

The axiom played a central role in the perennial philosophy to 
which Milton adhered rather than to the “New Philosophy” that 
was to triumph in Bacon and Locke. “In our mind and in our dis- 
cussions; writes a recent expositor of the perennial philosophy, 
“ideas are always couched in definite words, in written or spoken 
or mentally pronounced languages, in terms”; and “just as the ideas 
are expressed in words which are called ‘terms; so judgments are 
expressed in sentences which are called ‘propositions:” Both ideas 
and judgments are “a representation of things as they are in them- 
selves, independent of the mind”; but while in developed language 
the term is a conventional sign, there is apparently a natural struc- 
ture to the proposition, the three elements of subject, predicate, 
and copula. “The subject is the term designating the idea (thing) 
about which the pronouncement is made. The predicate is the term 
designating the idea (thing or attribute) which is affirmed or de- 
nied of the subject. The copula (‘is; or ‘is not’) is the term express- 
ing the mental act which pronounces the agreement or disagree- 
ment between subject and predicate?’ With ideas in terms, and 
judgments in propositions, we can correctly weave the whole web 
of reasonable discourse; but how can we be sure that the mind and 
tongue do as a matter of fact represent things as they are in them- 
selves? Fortunately there are some first principles or axioms, which 
require only analysis to become obvious, and on them all knowl- 
edge depends. The judgments that “it is impossible that a thing 
exist and not exist at the same time” and that “everything must have 
a sufficient reason; supreme truths of metaphysics and of science, 
partake of this character. All the various special arts and special 
sciences, with their special techniques and discoveries, depend for 
their ultimate validity on their conformity to these general laws of 
thought and speech, these fundamental verities of human expe- 
rience. And if it can be shown that these principles—of Identity 


21For — controversial purposes Milton was willing to approve Downham’s 


inclusive use of the axiom (Works, III, 115, 135). 
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(including Contradiction) and of Sufficient Reason (including 
Causality )—are implied in our statement, we need have no fear that 
our utterance is not in conformity with reality.” 

Logic, writes Milton in similar vein, 


treats neither words nor things. Although it is possible to reason with- 
out words, yet . . . logic seems with perfect right to demand that when- 
ever it is necessary words should be employed that are distinct and cer- 
tainly not ambiguous and not inappropriate. Logic leaves things them- 
selves to their appropriate arts; it considers merely what affect or ratio 
for arguing they have among themselves. . . . All reasoning is made up 
of reasons . . . more often called arguments. Hence there are two parts 
of logic: the invention of reasons or arguments and the disposition of 
them. . .. The first of all arguments is cause—as anyone can know for 
himself.... A cause is that by the force of which a thing exists . . . that 
which gives being to a thing. . .. An axiom is a disposition of one argu- 
ment with another, by which something is shown to be or not to be.... 
the parts of the axiom . . . are two, the antecedent and the consequent. 
. .. the minor term or the subject, the second the major term or the 
predicate. ... An axiom is affirmed when its band is affirmed, and is denied 
when its band is denied. ... An axiom is true when it speaks as the thing 
is; false when it does the opposite. . .. So the judgment of axioms... 
which are thus reciprocal is the truest and first knowledge. It is first 
because it is knowledge of principles . . . manifest by their own light, 
and ... completely true. . . 


At first it is hard to see, in view of the agreement between the 
above outlines of methodology, their insistence above all on the 
role of axioms or first principles, why there should have been so 
much disagreement between Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy, 
and between both and Milton. It is clearly a family quarrel, and 
hence, in part, its bitterness and obscurity. Into the large question 
of that family quarrel we cannot enter, but in the case of Milton it 
must be remembered that he was writing, with his strong but not 
philosophically subtle mind, at the end of an era, that of the clas- 
sical Protestantism of 1560-1660, and indeed at the end of an epoch, 
that of the whole perennial tradition as it had been formulated from 
Plato to the Puritans. In that era and in that epoch a vast web of 

22Quoted and summarized from A. N. Bittle, Science of Correct Thinking, and 
Reality and the Mind (Milwaukee, 1940). 

23 Works, XI, 21 ff., 299 ff. Italics not given. 
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intricate distinctions had been woven, even in the realm of first 
principles or axioms; and Milton’s task as he conceived it ‘was to put 
first things first, without useless and perhaps dangerous modifica- 
tions. The orthodox indulged in qualifications to a sometimes alarm- 
ing extent; and Milton would have none of them. 


hen- Milton, for example, was very suspicious of paying too much at- 
cer- @ tention to modes of the axiom.” 

it is easil how uselessly was introduced by Aristotle that 
e up doctrine of the four modal formulas, namely “it is necessary, it is impos- 
art sible, it is —— it is contingent.’. . . Indeed I should esteem the second- 
n of  2tY modals, as they are called, more important than the primary ones; ... 


for jg the secondary modals.. . divided into “exclusives,’** of which the signs are 
that alone,’ “merely,” “simply,’ etc... . An exclusive is either of the subject 
or the predicate. An exclusive of the subject, when the sign of the ex- 


clusive is prefixed, excludes all other subjects from the predicate. But 
reason would in vain dictate this rule if certain modern logicians, among 


the whom Keckermann may be named, are permitted at once to overturn it 
nied (Completely by producing a canon for the purpose. “The exclusive,’ he 
hing says, “does not exclude the concomitants of the subject, as in the state- 
| ment: The Father alone is true God. Here’ he says, “the concomitant 
first iS not excluded, namely the Son and the Holy Spirit” But who does not 
ight, fm °° that this canon is provided for making sport of that abundantly clear 


passage John 17.3?7° 


And, having decided that John 17.3 can be formulated as the 
completely exclusive axiom “Solus Pater est verus Deus; Milton 
will proceed in the Christian Doctrine to revise the conventional 
list of God’s attributes in that light, to make Truth primary,” and 
go on to develop at length the theme that therefore the Son and the 
Holy Spirit are excluded from the One who alone is Verus Deus. 
The difficulties involved in any formation of doctrine—by Catho- 
lic, Classical Protestants, or Milton; the relations of philosophy and 


oa heresy; and the peculiar role of the axiom in this period, can there- 
fore be rather neatly illustrated by this episode in Trinitarian 


discussion. 
In the narration or poetry of the Fourth Gospel, Jesus is made to 


24Contrast Downham, p. 526. 
25Cf. Polanus, Syntagma Logicum, p. 333. 
26 Works, XI, 313, 315. Italics not given. 

27 Works, XIV, go. (CD, Bk. I, ch. 2.) 
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say, in the course of a prayer addressed to the Father, asking Him 
to glorify the Son: “haec est vita aeterna, ut cognoscant te illum 
solum verum Deum, et quem misisti Jesum Christum?* Or, as it 
might be put in modern English: “Eternal life consists in knowing 
Thee, as the One True God, and Thy ambassador, Jesus, as Messiah’ 
Manifestly, this is not a systematic theological statement, whether 
considered from a philosophical or a dogmatic point of view. What- 
ever theology one accepts or rejects, it should be obvious that in 
what purports to be the record of a prayer addressed by the Son 
to the Father, in which, moreover, the former makes any statement 
in the third person rather than the first, great care would have to be 
exercised in attempting to extract any portion of systematic truth. 
In any case, too, such a statement could directly concern only the 
nature and communication of eternal life—not the nature of God 
or of Christ; the subject of a sentence remains the subject under 
discussion. Eternal life, then, is what? A form of knowledge. 
Knowledge of what? In the first place, of what the Jews had known 
but not the Gentiles, knowledge that the God of the Jews is to be 
distinguished, as the One True God, from the false gods and many 
of the heathen. And in the second place, knowledge of what most 
Jews refused to credit, that the promises of the One True God had 
been fulfilled, and His ambassador had actually come in Jesus. From 
the context of the previous verses we know that God is regarded 
as Father, Jesus as Son; but no statement is made, or in any under- 
standable sense implied, as to the relationships Father-Messiah or 
God-Jesus. When our verse is taken out of its setting and made to 
transmit a detachable “Doctrine” of the Deity or non-deity of 
Jesus Christ, an insoluble problem occurs. And if the solution is 
attempted in terms of reducing the issue to the categories of the 
perennial philosophy, and especially that philosophy at the end of 
its tether as it was in this period, no hope of a generally acceptable 
answer can be expected. 

Catholic theology, as represented by the great Roman contro- 
versialist Bellarmine, accepted the prevalent view that here was an 
axiom that must not be interpreted in an exclusive sense. “The 


28 Works, XIV, 200. (CD, Bk. I, ch. 5.) 
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particle only is not to be restricted to the Father but extended to 
the Son:”* But Bellarmine, with his strong sense of patristic tradition, 
of the time when Paganism and Judaism were grand living alterna- 
tives to Christianity, was led on second thought to prefer the 
exposition of Hilary and to interpret the passage rightly in its 
historical limitations: “This is eternal life, i.e. this is the way and 
method in this life of reaching eternal life: that men may know, 
through faith, Thee the Only True God; Thee, Father, who art that 
God who alone hath true divinity; and further that they may know 
one mediator between God and men, Jesus, whom Thou hast sent 
as Christ?” And he adds as a comment on a related verse from St. 
Paul: One God excludes false gods, not the Son; One Lord Jesus 
excludes false lords, not the Father. 

Classical Protestant theology, on the other hand, had in large 
measure alienated itself from living tradition, and made the attempt 
to solve the problem in terms of the detached axiom alone. On this 
point Zanchius, Polanus, Keckermann, and Milton are one. Zan- 
chius prefers to hold that the “only” (solum) is an exclusive of the 
predicate rather than of the subject, and interprets: “This is eternal 
life that men may know Thee, who, of course, hast sent me and 
whose Son I have always announced myself to be: Thee I repeat, 
to be the one, unique, True God, whom of course the Scriptures 
announce. But even if only is to be taken with the subject (thee), 
it is not exclusive of that which pertains to the subject, just as if we 
say that Caesar alone conquered Gaul, we do not exclude the army 
that pertained to him?’** (This is fairly close to Keckermann’s 
concomitants, to which Milton took, as we have seen, explicit 
objection.) Polanus in his Logic followed the the first line of 
Zanchius, and made the only an exclusive of the predicate: God the 
Father and Jesus Christ whom He sent is alone true God." In his 
Theology, he follows both lines, but prefers the first, that John 17.3 
is inclusive of what is common to the Father and the Son. “The 
words are to be construed thus: they that may know thee and him 


2°Cf. De Christo, I, xvii, in Opera Omnia (1617-1620). 
30Cf. .. . Omnium operum theologicorum tomi, Pt. Il, Bk. III, ch. xi, sect. xvi. 
31Cf. Syntagma Logicum, p. 334. 
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14 HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
whom thou hast sent, Jesus Christ, to be the One True God, distinct 


as to persons but nevertheless in unity of essence?’ 
But where the orthodox were willing to allow inclusiveness to 
their axioms, Milton was determined to be as exclusive as possible. 


Christ himself therefore, the Son of God, teaches us nothing in the 
gospel respecting the one God but what the law had before taught, and 
everywhere clearly asserts him to be his Father. John xvii.3. “this is life 
eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.’ xx.17. “I ascend unto my Father and your Father; 
and to my God and your God”: if therefore the Father be the God of 
Christ, and the same be our God, and if there be none other God but 
one, there can be no God besides the Father.** 


On occasion Milton could view John 17.3 in a light closer to 
Bellarmine’s second thoughts. Commenting on 1 John 5.2 he says: 


Compare also John xvii.3. with which passage the verse in question seems 
to correspond exactly in sense. . . . We are not obliged to say of Christ 
what the Scriptures do not say. The Scriptures call him “God; but not 
“him that is the true God”; why are we not at liberty to acquiesce in the 
same distinction? At all events he is not to be called a false God, to 
whom, as to his beloved Son, he that is the true God has communicated 
his divine power and glory.** 


But acquiescing in silence does not allow one to write Christian 
Doctrine. Like St. Augustine, Milton had to say something in order 
not to say nothing; nor was he content, with St. Thomas, writing 
on the Unity of God, to declare that “One;’ applied to the Deity 
who is Being, is opposed to multitude by way of privation. St. 
Thomas went on to declare, of course, that in God there is no pri- 
vation; but he added with ox-like determination, “He is known to 
us by way only of privation and remotion:’ (Cf. Summa Theol. I, 
Qn ii, Art. 3, Reply Obj. 2.) 

Milton, indeed, by his opposition not only to popery and prelacy 
but eventually to presbytery, was increasingly cut off from Church- 
ly theology. He had no choice, finally, but to agree in general with 
the Protestant Biblicism of detached axioms, or to invent one of his 


82Cf. Syntagma Theologiae, pp. 205, 223. 
33 Works, XIV, 201. (CD, Bk. I, ch. 5.) 
384 Works, XIV, 273. 
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own. In the construction of his Christian Doctrine he followed the 
latter path. 

We need not here pursue the ramifications of Milton’s theological 
thought. The same logical tool, the detached axiom, gives him the 
strength to expose illogicalities in Protestant orthodoxy, but cre- 
ates the fundamental weaknesses of his own position. He can lessen 
the fog, but not penetrate behind it. This holds true not only of his 
treatment of Unity and Trinity, but of the incarnate hypostatic 
union as the union of two hypostases, of his peculiar views on cre- 
ation, the soul** and like matters. The attempt to formulate a the- 
ology in accordance with Biblical revelation by the use of axioms 
led the inclusive orthodox and the exclusive heterodox down strange 
paths; but especially Milton. And it is only in our own day that the 
intellectual problems of the period are again becoming obvious. 

For a century or more we have experienced misunderstanding of 
Milton and his period; from Sumner to Saurat the attempt has been 
made to view Milton either in terms of the Enlightenment or of 
Romantic Idealism. The pendulum is now swinging to the oppo- 
site extreme; and in the writings of Charles Williams and C. S. 
Lewis, Milton is once again being given his due as a Christian poet. 
But there is danger of a new misunderstanding. Religiously and po- 
etically, Milton may be orthodox; religiously and poetically, Chris- 
tianity may even be one great orthodox stream. But the orthodox and 
the heterodox of our period were, or would be, philosophic theo- 
logians. And a true understanding of the intellectual history of the 
period demands a quite specific understanding of the philosophical 
character of classical Protestantism. And a true understanding of 
Milton requires elucidation of those authors through whom he 
learned what he regarded as first principles, which he then simpli- 
fied in a way peculiar to himself. 

“The exposition of the Divine Nature is enough. ‘Sole Victor, 
from the expulsion of his foes, Messias his triumphal chariot turned: 
It is we who are involved, one way or another: it is not only to 
Adam that the Archangel’s word is addressed—‘Remember, and fear 
to transgress:” Thus wrote the late Mr. Charles Williams in his In- 


35Cf. my review of G. N. Conklin’s Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton in 
Modern Language Notes, LXV (1950), 567-68. 
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troduction to The English Poems of John Milton,** and Mr. C. S. 
Lewis has elaborated the point in his Preface to Paradise Lost. But 
Mr. Kelley in This Great Argument practically demonstrated that 
the heterodoxy of Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana is the obverse 
of the epic; and I trust I have sufficiently indicated how the anoma- 
lous Ars Logica is involved in the theology. “The exposition of the 
Divine Nature” and its relation to the celebration of Messias as “Sole 
Victor” is at once more complex and more simple than appears on 
the surface. The poetry is complicated by strictly logical consider- 
ations, some of which we have examined, and which are used to 
simplify the intellectual problem. Divine things are for Milton sim- 
plicissima; Deus igitur ut essentia, ita et subsistentia est simplicis- 
sima*"—more simple than can fully appear in his poetry which, 
though simple, is both sensuous and passionate. 


86Cf, Milton Criticism, ed. James Thorpe ([New York], 1950), p. 260. 
31 Works, XIV, 42. (CD, Bk. I, ch. 2.) 
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Warburton and Brown Continue 
the Battle Over Ridicule 


By Witu1aM Darsy TEMPLEMAN 


ye Warsvrton had been Bishop of Gloucester for nine- 
teen years when he died in 1779 at the age of eighty-one. 
Usually thought of now primarily as an editor of Shakespeare (8 
vols., 1747) and Pope (9 vols., 1751), and not very successful with 
either, he deserves higher recognition. He was Pope’s friend and 
literary executor. No less a person than Edward Gibbon called 
him “the dictator and the tyrant of literature:’? Samuel Johnson 
said that “Dr. Warburton . . . excelled in critical perspicacity;’ that 
he had “great power of mind,’ that “hardly any man brings greater 
variety of learning to bear upon his point;’ and that “he knew how 
to make the most of .. . [his learning]; but I do not find by any 
dishonest means?’ At another time Johnson said, “Warburton is 
perhaps the last man who has written with a mind full of readin 
and reflection’ In Johnson’s famous interview with George III, he 
replied to the King’s remark that Johnson must have read a great 
deal by saying that “he had not been able to read much, compared 
with others: for instance, he said he had not read much compared 
with Dr. Warburton” Then the King observed that he had heard 
excellent things of Dr. Warburton’s knowledge.* 

There are many other indications of his eminence. A surprisingly 
large number of the years from 1724 to 1769 saw published new 
writing by him, and often there were reprints, sometimes with 
revisions and additions. He was author of the famous and bulky 
theological treatise The Divine Legation of Moses. He wrote the 
preface to Richardson’s Clarissa. Coleridge owed something to his 
theory of the relations between Church and State. In several direc- 
tions he showed himself a broad-minded and independent thinker, 
well in advance of his times. Having had as his only teacher the 
master of a country grammar school, he became one of the most 

1$amuel Johnson, Lives of the English Poets, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 


1905), III, 233; Boswell’s Life of Johnson ..., ed. George Birkbeck Hill and L. F. 
Powell (Oxford, 1934-50), V, 813 IV, 495 Il, 36-37. 
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learned men of his day. A. W. Evans, author of a careful book 
about him, points to prejudice and inaccuracy in the well-known 
accounts of him by J. S. Watson and Sir Leslie Stephen, and shows 
him to have been indeed underestimated since his death. Evans 
declares approvingly that Warburton “almost epitomizes the mid- 
eighteenth century”; and though he admits the faults of arrogance, 
pedantry, and frequent lack of delicacy in Warburton’s writings, 
he agrees with Robert Southey in calling Warburton “a powerful 
man—so powerful that when he is most in the wrong, he makes 
you respect him; and he shows that Warburton was far from 
being always in the wrong.” 

In his own and subsequent times, however much he may have 
been overestimated and underestimated, Warburton has been 
steadily famed as a controversialist. Studies of English literature of 
the eighteenth century have given considerable attention to the 
interest shown during that time in discussions concerning such 
phases of esthetic interest as the beautiful, the sublime, and the 
picturesque. But the historians of literary criticism and esthetics 
have given little heed to a discussion over the contention that 
ridicule is a feeling or sense, similar to the sense of beauty, and can 
be used similarly to detect flaws. Warburton, beginning long before 
he became a bishop, played a strong part in this literary discussion. 
The present article does not undertake to show that the controversy 
over the use of ridicule is of great importance to the literary his- 
torian, and does not try to summarize the full substance of the 
arguments. But it seeks to set forth a more nearly complete and 
accurate indication than has hitherto been given of the battle and 
its participants. 

Isaac D’Israeli, writing “some memoirs for our literary history; 
states that the discussion of whether ridicule be a test of truth is 
“one of the large controversies in our own Literature’ He suggests 
clearly that there had been in the mid-eighteenth century some 


2See A. W. Evans, Warburton and the Warburtonians . . . (London, 1932), espe- 
cially PP: V, 1-3, 281-93; also Ronald S. Crane, “Richardson, Warburton, and French 
Fiction, Mod. Lang. Rev., XVII (1922), 17-23. All these impressive things, and more, 
are true of Warburton without invalidating Oliver Elton’s statement that interest in 
Warburton, “though real, is principally historical” (A Survey of English Literature 
1730-1780 [London, 1928], II, 201). 
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thought given to the moral uses of esthetic elements, and that 
certain persons had considered ridicule to be a feeling or emotion. 
One sentence reads: 


The advocates for the use of RIDICULE maintain that it is a natural sense 


id- or feeling, bestowed on us for wise purposes by the Supreme Being, as 
ce, are the other feelings of beauty and of sublimity;—the sense of beauty 
gs to detect the deformity, as the sense of ridicule the absurdity of an 


object: and they further maintain, that no real virtues, such as wisdom, 
honesty, bravery, or generosity, can be ridiculed.* 


Dr. Johnson, in his biography of the poet Mark Akenside, spoke of 
the participation by Akenside in what was to be “a long and eager” 


1ve fm discussion over “the efficacy of ridicule for the discovery of truth?” 
sen fj Both D’lsraeli and Johnson indicate sketchily and inaccurately the 
of [J scope of the controversy.* Most historians and critics, as I have said, 
the 


3Isaac D'Israeli, Quarrels of Authors; or,Some Memoirs for Our Literary History... 
(London, 1814), I, 100; the slightly revised version here quoted appears in his Mis- 
cellanies of Literature, rev. ed. (New York, 1841), II, go—except eantiow corrected 
one slight typographical error, on authority of the 1814 ed. 


4Lives, III, 413. 


5D'Israeli (Quarrels, I, 96-105; see ially p. 97) says it was opened by Shaftes- 
bury, who was followed by Kames po Akenside; that ‘Wabenee attacked Shaftes- 
bury and Akenside; and that, finally, Dyson defended Akenside and attacked War- 
burton. Johnson (Lives, III, 413) says that Akenside “adopted Shaftesbury’s foolish 
assertion of the efficacy of ridicule for the discovery of truth. For this he was at- 
tacked by Warburton, and defended by Dyson: Warburton afterwards reprinted his 
remarks at the end of his dedication to the Freethinkers’’ (In the following paragraph 
Johnson sets forth the result, as he sees it, “of all the arguments which nore baee pro- 


and duced in a long and eager discussion of this idle question? stating firmly and tersely: 
d “If ridicule be applied to an — as the test of truth, it will then become a 
an uestion whether such ridicule be just; and this can only be decided by the applica- 


tion of truth as the test of ridicule” The ag of his life of Akenside may have 
been the basis for his comment in 1779: “Why, Sir, the sense of ridicule is given us, 
and may be lawfully used” [Boswell’s Life of Jobnson, III, 379-80.) Hill quotes as 
footnote to this comment a pertinent passage from Pope’s Satires, referring to ridi- 
cule as the “sacred weapon! left for truth’s defence, Sole dread of folly, vice, and 
insolence!”) Both Johnson and D'Israeli seem to be following the account of the 
controversy given in the biography of Akenside in Andrew Kippis’ Biographia 
Britannica ..., 2nd ed., rev. and enl., I (London, 1778), 104. Incidentally, a footnote 
by Kippis announces: “We do not here mean to enter into the debate; as an historical 
view of the controversy, whether ridicule be a test of truth, and whether it ought to 
be applied to religious matters, will more suitably apply in some other place; most 
pool under the article of the Noble Author of the Characteristics”—but the re- 
vised edition of the Biographia Britannica was left incomplete long before a volume 
could be published that would have included Shaftesbury. 
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seem to have made no mention of it.* It stemmed from what was 
generally understood, by “the interpretation of friend and foe 
alike? as the contention of Lord Shaftesbury, in 1708 and 1709, in 
his Essay on Enthusiasm and Essay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humour (reprinted in his Characteristics, 1711, and numerous later 
editions), that ridicule is a test of truth.’ 

In 1729 an anonymous booklet by Anthony Collins entered into 
an argument, among predominantly religious writers. At one point 
the author speaks of a certain statement as one that “will stand the 
Test of Ridicule? and in a footnote refers to Shaftesbury; he con- 
cludes that although he has tried to defend the use of ridicule and 
irony, yet “such Irony and Ridicule only as is fit for polite Persons 
to use:’® In 1732 George Berkeley had one speaker in a dialogue 
declare that “. . . for Men of Rank and Politeness we have the finest 
and wittiest Railleurs in the World, whose Ridicule is the sure Test 
of Truth”; then after an exchange of comments, had another speaker 
announce: “It shou’d seem, therefore, that Ridicule is no such 
sovereign Touchstone and Test of Truth, as you Gentlemen 
imagine:’ It is further stated that “our ingenious . . . Authors laugh 


6B. Sprague Allen, in his Tides of English Taste (1619-1800) (Cambridge, Mass., 
1937), 1, 84-96, has a section on “Shaftesbury and the Censors of Laughter,’ but this 
is not concerned with what Johnson, D’Israeli, and the present article are referrin; 
to. Leslie Stephen touches on it in his History of English Thought in the Righteenth 
Century, 3rd ed. (New York, [1927]), II, 21, 45. J. W. H. Atkins, in his English Lit- 
erary Criticism: 17th and 18th Centuries (London, 1951), makes no mention of this 
controversy, though he puts on the page facing his titlepage a generally pertinent 
statement: “The pang century was a century of ie gery in a new aesthetics, 
—Anon” James Sully, in his anonymous “Ridicule and Truth” (Cornhill Magazine, 
XXXV [1877], 580-595), gives an account of the controversy, but mentions only 
Shaftesbury, Warburton, Kames, Akenside, and Johnson as participants. The best 
accounts I have seen hitherto given are those in Evans, Warburton, pp. 122-24; and 
in Alfred Owen Aldridge, “Shaftesbury and the Test of Truth’ PMLA, LX (1945), 
129-56—Aldridge’s article “is not intended to tuate this mighty controversy, 
but merely to clarify Shaftesbury’s meaning and show how the controversy devel- 
oped” Vol. III of the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature (1941) help- 
fully lists numerous items in its section on “Aesthetic and Literary Theory? 

™See Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury, Characteristics . .. , ed. John M. Robertson 
(London, 1900), I, xxii, 10-11, 44. Aldridge, on p. 155 of his article, contends that “in 


spite of the interpretation of friend and foe alike, Shaftesbury did not actually ad- 
vance the theory of ridicule as a test of truth? 


8A Discourse concerning Ridicule and Irony in Writing, in a Letter to the Rever- 
end Dr. Nathaniel Marshall (London, 1729), pp. 10, 77. 
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Men out of their Religion, as Horace did out of their Vices: 
Warburton, in 1738, opposed the contention, stemming from 
Shaftesbury, that ridicule is a test of truth.*° Akenside may have 


ud been stimulated, at least in part, to compose his The Pleasures of 
er Imagination because of Warburton’s attack on Shaftesbury, whom 
Akenside venerated. He referred irritatedly to Warburton in a 
to personal letter of July 30, 1743, that dealt largely with ridicule as 
nt “Shaftesbury’s Test of Truth?’ He defended Shaftesbury in his 
he @ published poem in 1744, and stigmatized certain of the clergy 
m- @ (rather clearly, Warburton, or any other reader, could assume that 
nd % the attack was upon Warburton). He declared in part: 
ns ... Since it is beyond all contradiction evident that we have a natural 
ue sense or feeling of the ridiculous, and since so good a reason may be 
est fm 2ssign’d to justify the supreme being for bestowing it; one cannot with- 
est out astonishment reflect on the conduct of those men who imagine it 
is for the service of true religion to me and blacken it without distinc- 
‘eI @ tion, and endeavour to persuade us that it is never applied but in a 
ch bad cause." 
en See his anonymous Alciphron: or, the Minute Philosopher. In Seven Dialogues. 
igh Containing an Apology for the Christian Religion, against those who are called Free- 
thinkers (London, 1732), I, 198-99 (Dial. III, Sect. XV). 
10In his “Dedication to the Free-Thinkers) prefacing his Divine Legation of 
ass., Moses .. . (London, 1738). Following this appeared William Whitehead’s poem An 
this Essay on Ridicule (London, 1743), in 415 lines of heroic couplets. I find no allusions 
rin to Warburton or other opponents of Shaftesbury, but I mention it because on the 
“Contents” pase Whitehead indicated “The Age addicted to it 
Lit- [ridicule]. Those most so who have no great ‘Talents of their own. Ill effects of it, in 
this Religion, in common Life. The Pretence on which our Fondness for Ridicule is 
nent founded, i.e. its being the Test of Truth. It is not the Test of Truth. There is a 
CICS, but what may be so disguised as to appear ridiculous. . . . Affectation the allowe 
zEme, Object of Ridicule. . . ” Moreover, in the poem (p. 7), he speaks of Shaftesbury as 
only telling us that “Mirth’s the Test of Sense . .. which Fraud and Falshood fear” but 
best which Truth does not fear. Whitehead declares at once that he does not agree. 
and 14Charles Theodore Houpt (Mark Akenside (Philadelphia, 1944], p. 55n.) calls this 
45) HE allusion “the beginning of Akenside’s difference with that eminent divine” The let- 
ersy, ter was first printed in Johnson’s Lives, ed. Peter Cunningham (London, 1854), III, 
evel- Pr. II, 387-88. An earlier letter tells of his “pretty bold undertaking” in his poem: 
nelp- HJ namely, the treatment of ridicule (see Vol. II, Pt. Il, p. 384). Mrs. Barbauld, in a 
critical essay in 1795, points out that the groundwork of the poem is to be found in 
‘tson fm Addison’s essays on the same subject, “except in the book which treats on Ridicule”; 
t “in in the third book, she says, which treats “the pleasures of Ridicule? Akenside follows 
y ad- the system of Shaftesbury (see Akenside, The Pleasures of Imagination (London, 
1795], pp. Vi-vii, xxi). 
12Akenside, The Pleasures of Imagination (London, 1744), p. 105n. This poem de- 
ever- 


fends Shaftesbury in the text as well as in the notes; pp. 94-107 discuss favorably the 
use of ridicule. 


as 

in 
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In the same year Warburton retorted, in the preface to the first part 
of his Remarks on Several Occasional Reflections. . . . His answer 
aroused Akenside, and either he or Dyson, or both,’* published 
promptly, also in 1744, the thirty-page anonymous booklet An 
Epistle to the Rev. Mr. Warburton, occasioned by his Treatment 
of the Author of The Pleasures of Imagination, expressing rather 
excessive indignation. “Warburton never replied,’ states D’Israeli.“* 

Yet now we have evidence that Warburton did not let the matter 
rest. He wrote near the end of 1746 to the Rev. John Brown of 
Carlisle, in Cumberland: 

Sir, 

It is not long since y* by accident I met with a Poem intit: An Essay 
on Satire occasioned by Mr. Pope’s death. I own I was much surprized 
at y®. Performance. To say it is the only piece of poetry that has 
appeared since his Death w‘. be giving it a very low & invidious 
comendation. For I think it a masterpiece. The long note on Ridicule 
is admirable. I am preparing a compleat & very fine Ed. of all M'. Pope’s 
works, & w4. by y*. leave, & if it be agreeable to y*. inclinations, place it 
before his works, & discard those insipid pieces wrote in his comenda- 
tion, to give it room. Had poor Mr. Pope been alive I know how much 
he w4. have esteem’d such a poem & y®. author of it. & in this I sh¢. be 
to supply his place, & take any opportunity of shewing how much 

om, Sir, 
Bedford Row Dec". 24 Y*. most faithfull humble Servt. 
1746 W. Warburton*® 


18D'Israeli (Miscellanies, Il, 34, 39; Quarrels, I, 82, 98) says that Jeremiah Dyson, 
friend and patron of Akenside, was the author of this last-named work, and indicates 
that Dyson attacked Warburton and his methods as well as his contention. D’Israeli 
seems to be following the statement in Biographia Britannica, 2nd ed., I, 1oqn. Alex- 
ander Dyce (see The Poetical Works of Mark Akenside (London, 1866], p. xiv) con- 
siders that “the greater part of it was composed by Akenside’’ 

14D Israeli, Miscellanies, Il, 4on.; Quarrels, I, 83n. Dyce, who had read D'Israeli’s 
account, echoes him—see Akenside’s Poetical Works (London, 1866), pp. xiii, xvi. 
The year 1744 saw the appearance also of [Corbyn Morris,] An Essay Towards Fix- 
ing the True Standards of Wit, Humour, Raillery, Satire, and Ridicule . . . ; but this 
has no allusions to Shaftesbury, or Warburton, or Akenside, and seems unrelated to 
the ny a gy ridicule as a test of truth. It was reprinted by the Augustan Re- 
print Society, Nov., 1947 (introd. by James L. Clifford). I have also examined an 
original copy, with the unreprinted 32-page dedication, in the Huntington Library. 

15The original of this letter has been made available to me with gracious kindness 
by the late Mr. W. Lockwood M. OC meyer of the Rev. William 

ilpin (1724-1804), and by his son Mr. W. L. Benson, of Berkhamsted, Herts. It is 
among a large collection of letters written by or to Gilpin. In an endeavor to account 
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Several things in this letter are to be noted: one is that it was 
“by accident” that Warburton saw Brown’s poem, and another is 
the date of the letter. Dr. Kippis, author of the account of Brown 


In in the Biographia Britannica in 1780, stated that after his poem 
nt ™ “Honour; Mr. Brown’s “next poetical production, though not 
er immediately published, was his Essay on Satire . . . addressed to 
Re Dr. Warburton, to whom it was so acceptable, that he took our 
er ™@ Author into his friendship”; and that the essay was “given to the 
of # world in the second volume of Dr. Warburton’s edition of Pope’s 
Works, with which it still continues to be printed, as well as in 
Dodsley’s Collection?’** He thus indicates 1751 as the year of the 
ay —@ first printed appearance of Brown’s essay on satire. To be sure, it 
ed @ did appear then in Warburton’s edition of Pope’s works (in the 
- third volume) for the first time, and it also appeared in Dodsley’s 
ie A Collection of Poems by Several Hands—but this was the third 
e’s fm edition, in 1751, of that Collection. Evans has the following sen- 
> it tences pertinent to our consideration: 
Ja- HJ... Dodsley’s Collection of Poems by Several Hands which appeared 
ich in January, 1748, contained an anonymous Essay on Satire, occasioned 
be by the Death of Mr. Pope, in which there were some lines compli- 
ch @ menting Warburton. He at once wrote to Dodsley praising “so excellent 
a piece of poetry” and asking, if it were not secret, to be told the 
for its being there, I find that Andrew Kippis, in his life of Dr. John Brown in the 
Biographia Britannica (2nd ed., Il (London, 1780), 653-74), quotes part of a letter 
on, from “Mrs. Gilpin of Carlisle”; and he earlier states that Brown, “when the rebel- 
ates lion happened in 1745 . . . acted as a volunteer at the siege of Carlisle, during which 
-aeli he behaved with great intrepidity. After the defeat of the rebels, when several of 
lex- them were tried, at the Assizes held at Carlisle, in the Summer of 1746, he preached at 
:on- the cathedral church of that city two excellent discourses. . . ’ Now Captain John 
Bernard Gilpin, father of the Rev. William, was commander of the defendi g forces 
e at Carlisle. Moreover, he was greatly interested in religion, music, and painting, and 
eli’s his home was a center for artistic and literary ns, including Brown. (See Wil- 
Xvi. liam D. Templeman, The Life and Work of William Gilpin (1724-1804), Master of 
Fins the Picturesque . . . [University of Illinois Press, 1939], pp. 20-26. Kippis points out 
this that Brown, “besides his being so elegant a prose writer in various kinds of composi- 
d to tee, | and a painter? 
Re- The Rev. William Gilpin, in a letter of March 9, 1793 (to the Rev. William Green, 
d an printed in 1819 in The Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. LXXXIX, wn to Pt. II, p. 606), 
ary reminiscing somewhat of early days in Carlisle, said that a near relative of his—a cler- 
Iness gyman of Carlisle of the name of Farish—and Brown had been “extremely intimate; 
liam and though they were some 10 or 12 years older than I, we were all on a very friend- 
It is ly footing” 


16Biographia Britannica, 2nd ed., II, 655. 


rt 
ount 
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author’s name. [Footnote: “Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, V, p. 587°] 
The author proved to be Dr. John Brown, afterwards famous for his 
Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times, between whom 
and Warburton friendly relations were soon established. . . . It was at 
Warburton’s suggestion and under his superintendence that Brown 
wrote his first successful work, the Essays on the Characteristics of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury... 

The first comment that must be made on Evans’ remarks is con- 
cerned with his use of Nichols’ statement. When we turn directly 
to Nichols we find that in a footnote to the mention of the death 
of Pope, Nichols does say that “On the publication of Dr. Brown’s 
‘Essay on Satire} Mr. Warburton addressed the following Letter to 
Mr. Robert Dodsley:’ We find, however, that in the letter itself 
Warburton tells Dodsley that he saw the poem by accident (this 
is the same phrase noted above in his letter to Brown) ; mentions it 
as if he regarded it as an independent publication, not a part of one 
of the volumes in Dodsley’s Collection; and, after praising it, says 
clearly: “I find it has been published some time’’ After indicating 
that he wished to know the author’s name, he asserts: “If I have 
leisure, I shall give some account of it for the literary news of your 
Museum. It will be a better ornament to it than the dull book of 
Travels in the Second Number?”* 


Brown’s poem had indeed been published independently and 
in 1745, by Dodsley. I have seen one copy of this rare anonymous 
item; and Straus reports that Dodsley’s records show it to have been 
published on April 24, 1745."° Warburton is praised in the poem, 
but he had received no copy by the time of his letter to Dodsley 


17Evans, pp. 199-200. 

18John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, V (London, 1812), 
587n. Ralph Straus, in his Robert Dodsley: Poet, Publisher & Playwright (New York, 
1910), p. 84, declares that Warburton seems not to have sent in the proposed contri- 
bution, “and from that time onwards his relations with Dodsley seem to have been 
strained’ It strikes me as possible that Warburton may have discovered that the 
anonymous editor of The Museum (its numbers appeared fortnightly) was none 
other than Mark Akenside (see Straus, pp. 82-83), his antagonist in controversy over 
the use of ridicule; and that therefore he did not write the suggested account, for his 
— was, at least in part, to praise the very contentions in Brown’s work that he 

ew Akenside was opposed to, and he might expect that Akenside would not print 
an account of which “ the editor, did not approve. Or we may conjecture that he 
sent a contribution to Dodsley, and then that editor Akenside would not print it. 


19Straus, pp. 84, 329. 
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asking the author’s name. It now appears that the time of his writing 
to Dodsley was in April, 1746, or not very long afterward. The 
date on his letter to Brown is still in that year, and he writes to 
Dodsley as if the second number of Dodsley’s periodical The 
Museum, that was issued about the middle of April of that year,”° 
had been a recent if not the latest number to appear. The date of 
Warburton’s letter to Dodsley is thus seen to accord with the date 
of the true first publication of Brown’s essay. 

The cause of Warburton’s seeking out of the anonymous author 
of the accidentally-met Essay on Satire has generally been assumed 
to be his interest in its notice of and praise of Alexander Pope. Such 
interest, and nothing more, is indicated by Warburton’s letter to 
Dodsley and by the manner in which Nichols introduces his print- 
ing of it. Now, however, the interest of the versatile and vigorous 
Warburton is seen to have been much more complex. The letter to 
Brown helps make this clear. 

The date of the letter to Brown, together with the reconsidera- 
iton of the letter to Dodsley and the date I have consequently 
attributed to it, shows that Warburton was writing to the Brown 
of 1746, and hence to a far less noted young man than the Brown 
of 1748, after the appearance of the widely-read Collection of 
Poems by Several Hands, would have been. We see that Warburton 
was reaching out to draw more firmly to him a bright young man 
who had shown a favorable awareness of Warburton. That War- 
burton had just such an element of interest is confirmed from 
several sources. D’Israeli in 1814 states that “Warburton, indeed, 
was always looking for fresh recruits”; and cites an instance of 
Warburton’s treatment of the young Heathcote, as given in 
Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes—Heathcote is said to have asserted 
in his Memoirs, that “Warburton’s state of Authorship being a 
state of war, it was his custom to be particularly attentive to all 
young authors, in hopes of enlisting them into his service?** And 
the Rev. William Gilpin, in a letter to Samuel Rogers on January 
23, 1801, mentioned “Bishop Warburton (whose practice, I have 
heard, it was, to write civil letters, and do civil things, to ingenious 
20Straus, pp. 82, 331. 
21D "Israeli, Quarrels, I, 126. 
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young men to ’list them into his service)?* That Warburton was 
successful with the young Brown is made apparent in a statement 
from another letter of Gilpin, who had known Brown intimately: 
“The notice which Dr. Warburton took of him filled his head with 
ambitious thoughts. . . :’’* The flattering tone of Warburton’s letter 
to the young unknown is not surprising: consider the following 
comment made by the Rev. Richard Warner: 


. .. Warburton, it should seem, was not more indebted for his success 
with Mr. Allen to Pope’s recommendation, than to his own knowledge 
of the human character. Delicate flattery, he knew, would be gratifying 
even to the best-regulated mind; and therefore dul weed into the 
ear of his friend a just and regular proportion of it. Sometimes, indeed, 
he went a little beyond the mark in adulation; but it was erring on the 
right side; a venial fault, and easily forgiven. 


The letter to Brown does, of course, indicate an interest in 
Brown’s work (regardless of the youth and relative obscurity of 
its author, and Warburton’s desire to gather personal supporters), 
interest in it as work that would help make for the fame of Pope— 
and also, we may fairly remember, make for public interest in the 
edition of Pope’s works which he was preparing and from which 
he stood to profit. Warburton’s interest in Brown may have influ- 
enced Dodsley somewhat into printing this poem, and an earlier 
one, “Honour; in the first (1748) and subsequent editions of the 
Collection. Warburton himself, furthermore, printed the “Essay on 
Satire” in his edition (1751) of Pope: the third volume, containing 
Pope’s “Essay on Man” and “Moral Essays;’ has inserted, as preface 
—it is not listed in the table of contents—this poem, headed “An 
Essay on Satire, Occasioned by the Death of Mr. Pope. Inscribed 
to Mr. Warburton. By J. Brown, A. M” It covers pages i-xxx. That 
Warburton had taken a sustained interest in its appearance is clear 
from part of a long note by Nichols. After stating that “The ex- 
treme care which was taken of this edition [the Works of Pope, in 
nine volumes, 1751], with its progress through the press, will appear 
from the following curious and expostulatory letters of the learned 


22P, W. Clayden, The Early Life of Samuel Rogers (London, 1887), p. 416. 


23To the Rev. William Green. See The Gentleman’s Magazine, LXXXIX (1819), 
Suppl. to Pr. II, 606. 


24New Guide through Bath and Its Environs, as quoted by Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes, IX (1815), 802. 
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Editor to his Printer;’ he quotes as part of Warburton’s letter of 
December 12, 1748: “Mr. Knapton tells me he has given Mr. Bow- 
yer Brown’s Poem on Satire. Why is it not yet printed? It is to be 
put at the head of that volume in which the Essay on Man is. . . 

A third phase of Warburton’s interest in writing to Brown is 
revealed by a simple little remark, within the letter, easy to pass 
over without much thought: “The long note on Ridicule is admi- 
rable:’ Here we return to the controversy over the use of ridicule, 


- and remember the contemporary remark that Warburton’s state 
ag MH of authorship was “a state of war:’ Warburton found a poem that 
ri vigorously and plainly supported him, by name, in his opposition 


to Shaftesbury on the use of ridicule: 


Let Satire then her proper object know, 

And ere she strike, be sure she strike a foe. 

Nor fondly deem the real foe confest, 

Because blind Ridicule conceives a jest: 

Before whose altar Virtue oft hath bled, 

And oft a destin’d Victim shall be led: 

Lo, Shaftsb’ry rears her high on Reason’s throne, 
And loads the Slave with honours not her own: 


‘Truth in her gloomy Cave why fondly seek? 
Lo, gay she sits in Laughter’s dimpled cheek: 
Contemns each surly Academic foe, 

And courts the spruce Freethinker and the Beau. 
Daedalian arguments but few can trace, 

But all can read the language of grimace. 

Hence mighty Ridicule’s all-conqu’ring hand 

Shall work Herculean wonders thro’ the Land: 
Bound in the magic of her cobweb chain, 

You, mighty Warsurton, shall rage in vain, 

In vain the trackless maze of Truth You scan, 

And lend th’ informing Clue to erring Man: 

No more shall Reason boast her powr divine, 

Her Base eternal shook by Folly’s mine! 

Truth’s sacred Fort th’ exploded laugh shall win.... 


Brown, having shown what sad results come or might come from 
following Shaftesbury’s idea of using ridicule to test what is true, 
looks for better practice and leadership from Warburton: 


25Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, II (1812), 228. 
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But you, more sage, reject th’ inverted rule, 
That truth is e’er explor’d by Ridicule. . . .*° 


This must have pleased Warburton, for under the justifiable guise 
of reprinting a poem in praise of Pope he could reprint a poem in 
praise of himself and also in praise of his own stand on a contro- 
verted topic. Print it he did, and it continued to be printed in his 
edition of Pope, even after his death.” The long note on ridicule 
he did not reprint; it was, indeed, not essential to the force of the 
lines quoted above. 

Dodsley’s reprinting of Brown’s poem, from 1748 on, did, 
however, give the long note. It was presented as a footnote to the 
line “Lo, Shaftsb’ry rears . . . ;’ and consists of eight paragraphs 
in small type, covering much of three pages. A few sentences may 
be extracted in order to show how pertinent this long note is to 
Warburton’s concerns: 


. .. By the general tenor of his essays on Enthusiasm, and the freedom 
of wit and humour, it appears that hi ay epee principal design 
was to recommend the way of ridicule, (as he calls it) for the investi- 
gation of truth, and detection of falsehood, not only in moral but 
religious subjects. 
... apparent or seeming falsehoods &c. are the objects of contempt; 
but it is the work of reason only, to determine whether the supposed 
falsehood be real or fictitious. But it is said, “The sense of ridicule can 
never be mistaken’ —Why, no more can the sense of danger, or the 
sense of injury.—“What, rf men never fear or resent without reason?” 
—Yes, very commonly: but they as often despise and laugh without 
reason. Thus before any thing can be determined in either case, reason, 
and reason only, must examine circumstances, separate ideas, decide 
upon, restrain, and correct the passion. 


26[ Warburton, ed.,] The Works of Alexander Pope Esq. Volume III: Containing 
his Moral Essays (London, 1751), pp. xiv-xv. 


27E.g., in the second volume of the four-volume works of Pope, 1787-88, printed 
under the direction of J. Bell; in William Lisle Bowles’s ed. of Pope, 10 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1806), III, Appendix, 369-93; in The Works of Pope with notes and illustra- 
tions by Joseph ey D. D., and others, new ed., 9 vols. (London, 1822), Ill, 
Appendix, 305-27. 
ippis, in 1780, says of the Essay on Satire merely that “In the third part of the 
Essay, in which the Author celebrates the most eminent Satirists, he hath drawn Mr. 
Pope’s poetical character to great advantage’ —Biographia Britannica, 2nd ed., Il, 655. 
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Hence it follows, that the way of ridicule, of late so much celebrated, 
is in fact no more than a species of eloquence. . . . 
As this seems to be the real nature of ridicule, it hath been generally 


¢ MH discouraged by philosophers and divines, together with every other 
in | mode of eloquence, when applied to controverted opinions. This dis- 
- couragement, from what is said above, appears to have been rational 
is [and just: therefore the charge laid against divines with regard to this 
¥ affair by a zealous admirer of Lord Shaftsbury (see a note on the 


Pleasures of Imagination, Book III.) seems entirely groundless. . . . ** 


It is small wonder that Warburton sought out the author, or that 
he praised the work to Dodsley glowingly. Through his calling 
attention to it, and through its being reprinted, he would in effect 


hs be replying to Akenside and Dyson. 
y Warburton did not, however, rest content with this. Brown was 


too good a man not to be employed further in the cause. Warburton 
showed him gracious and helpful attention. One suggestion that 
he made to his ambitious satellite was that he write a poem upon 


™ @ the plan formed by Pope, shortly before his death, of an epic: 
fn “The subject was Brute:’® Warburton’s statement to this effect is 
ut (| corroborated, amplified, and clarified by the Rev. William Gilpin 


in a letter to Samuel Rogers: 


... Warburton ... put into Brown’s hands an epic poem, which had 
been planned by Pope. The story, I think was the discovery of Britain 


ed @ by one of the heroes who had escaped from Troy. Brown finished three 
_ or four books. He was very intimate with my father, though but an 


unpleasant man to live with; and I remember he showed me his first 
book, when I was a lad at Oxford. At the pillars of Hercules his hero 
makes a pause on entering the great ocean. But alas! there his muse, 


like yours, forsook him. So that, it seems, the Atlantic is the gulph of 
epic poetry... . 

Warburton told Hurd that Brown had written the first book, and 
that he had discouraged Brown from carrying on the project, 
saying that it “was to be the work of years, and mature age, if ever 


284 Collection of Poems in Six Volumes. By Several Hands (London: For J. Dods- 
ley, 1766), III, 325n.-327n. In the 3rd ed., 1751, see III, 323n.-325n. 


29Letter by Warburton to Hurd, Jan. 30, 1749-50. See Letters from a Late Eminent 
Prelate to One of His Friends (Kidderminster, [1808] ), p. 27. 

soPated Jan. 23, 1801. See Clayden, Early Life of Rogers, pp. 416-17. For Gilpin, 
Brown, and Oxford in 1747-48, see Templeman, Gilpin, pp. 33-35. 
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it was done?’ In the meantime, so ran Warburton’s advice, Brown 
should undertake something in prose that might be useful to a 
young clergyman. Specifically it was this: an examination of all 
Lord Shaftesbury had written against religion. “It had been recom- 
mended to me by Mr. Pope;’ wrote Warburton. “Mr. Pope told 
me, that, to his knowledge, the characteristics had done more harm 
to revealed religion in England than all the works of infidelity put 
together. Mr. Browne is now busy upon this work:’* That War- 
burton had indeed previously thought of undertaking this anti- 
Shaftesbury work himself, is testified to by the concluding sentence 
of his 1744 printed refutation of Akenside’s attack upon him in 
The Pleasures of Imagination. Having finished his reply to Aken- 
side, follower of Shaftesbury, for his attitude concerning ridicule, 
Warburton says: “And I may find Time to call the Great Man of 
Tast [sic] himself to account, for his so frequent and ill employed 
Raillery against Revicion:’* Here, then, we see Warburton, 
through Brown, taking up arms again in the controversy over the 
use of ridicule; and, furthermore, we see him seizing the chance 
to extend the scope of battle by having Brown attack all of Shaftes- 
bury’s work that had been directed against religion. A year or so 
later, in 1751, Brown published Essays on the Characteristics of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Warburton had continued his interest, read 
the manuscript, made suggestions, and shown proper concern while 
it was going through the press.** The work, says Kippis, “was 
received by the public with a high degree of applause”; and applause 
well deserved, “for it is certainly written with elegance and spirit, 
with candour and politeness. While justice is done to Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s excellencies, many of his erroneous positions are unanswer- 
ably refuted; even though Brown is not perfect. I point out 


31Letters from a Late Eminent Prelate, p. 27. 


82Warburton, Remarks on Several Occasional Reflections. . . (London, 1744), 
p- xvi. 

33Letters from a Late Eminent Prelate, p. 53 (letter dated Dec. 23, 1750). In 1750 
(Glasgow) a “eye Francis Hutcheson’s Reflections upon Laughter and Remarks 
upon the Fable of the Bees. Aldridge, p. 148n., says that this “does not enter . . . 
into the discussion of whether ridicule is a test of truth? though it touches on the 
subject of the possible abuse of ridicule. 


ane this and the following references to Kippis, see Biographia Britannica, 2nd 
e 655. 
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tnat the first of the three essays by Brown is “On Ridicule, con- 
sidered as a ‘Test of Truth’ Section X (pp. 88-99) of this is devoted 
to refutation of Akenside’s defense of Shaftesbury on ridicule as 
a test of truth. Although Brown refers to Akenside as simply “the 
Gentleman; or one of Shaftesbury’s “most zealous Followers,’ he 
cites The Pleasures of Imagination by name. Further evidence of 
Brown’s engaging consciously in controversy appears in Section 
VII (p. 72), where he replies to “a much coarser Advocate in the 
Cause of Ridicule;’ who is, he says, “supposed to be Mr. Collins’’ 

This further entry by Brown, as Warburton’s disciple, into the 
controversy over ridicule, itself drew fire. As Brown’s biographer 
Kippis points out: 

It was not likely that an attack upon so celebrated and so admired a 
writer, as the Earl of Shaftesbury, should pass unnoticed and uncen- 
sured: and accordingly, Mr. Charles Bulkley, an ingenious and learned 
dissenting minister, published two pamphlets upon the occasion. The 
first was intitled, “A Vindication of Lord Shaftesbury, on the Subject 
of Ridicule”. . 

And an anonymous pamphlet by another writer also appeared within 
a year, says Kippis, with the title Animadversions on Mr. Brown's 
three Essays on the Characteristics. 

It may be that Warburton or Brown never replied directly to 
these. But Brown obviously had a later word, for as Kippis declares: 
“. .. whatever merit there might be in these answers to Mr. Brown, 
or however just might be some of the remarks contained in them, 
they did not hinder the general reputation and success of his work; 
a fifth edition of which was published in 1764.’ 

Brown’s earlier Essay on Satire, furthermore, which in 1746 had 
caught Warburton’s eye by accident, continued to praise War- 
burton and attack Shaftesbury’s ideas on the use of ridicule while 
it continued to be printed as praise of Pope. In 1847, more than a 
century after Warburton’s letter to Brown, it is reprinted, as War- 
burton had reprinted it in 1751, but now applied to other composi- 
tions of Pope, by William Roscoe, with such introductory comment 
as this: 

‘The British Museum has a copy, dated 1751; it is anonymous, is attributed to 


Bulkley, and bears as title A Vindication of my Lord Shaftesbury, on the subject of 
Ridicule. Being remarks upon a book, intitled Essays on the Characteristics. 
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... To the character of Dr. Brown, both moral and intellectual, the 
following piece does great credit; and in the situation where it is now 
ro. it may serve as no unsuitable introduction to the Satires of 

ope, as it contains sound principles and correct critical opinions, and is 
upon the whole one of the best imitations of the style and manner of 
Pope that have hitherto appeared.** 


In 1753 appeared Am Essay on Ridicule, by Allan Ramsay, the 
younger, presenting in reply to Brown’s Essays a vindication of 
Shaftesbury. Aldridge declared that “Even Shaftesbury portrays 
ridicule in less glowing terms than this:’*’ 

The year 1754 saw further comment: Arthur Murphy would 
not admit ridicule to be a test for truth: 

The Dispute that subsisted among the Learned for a considerable 
Time, and is perhaps not yet determined, viz. Whether Ridicule is a 
Test for Truth, is, in my humble Opinion, extremely idle and frivolous; 
the Faculty of Reason, which compares our Ideas, and sustains or 


rejects the various Affirmations concerning them, being the sole Judge 
of Truth. . . 


Yet on the next page he praised Akenside’s pro-Shaftesbury poem 
and cited it as giving in a note “the best and most accurate Defini- 
tion I have ever met with of the Ridiculous?’ 

Elements of Criticism, by Henry Home, Lord Kames, published 
in three volumes with a dedication to the King in 1762, noted 
emphatically the controversy on the use of ridicule and entered 
into it. The first volume touches in several places on the subject 
of ridicule as an emotion; and the entire Chapter XII, appearing 
in the second volume, is devoted to “Ridicule” The opening sen- 
tence of the chapter reads: “This subject has puzzled and vexed 
all the critics:’ Kames refers briefly to Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Scarron, Tassoni, Boileau, Pope, Addison, Shakespeare, Swift, and 
other English and French writers. He points out, then, that the 
dispute concerning ridicule “has produced a celebrated question, 

36The Works of Alexander Pope ...and Occasional Remarks by William Roscoe. 
New ed., 8 vols. (London, 1847), IV, 295. 

87This essay was printed in The Investigator, 48 (1753); see Aldridge, pp. 136n., 
149-52. The CBEL lists a 1762 reprint. 

= Journal (London, 1756), II, 278. (A reprint of No. 96, for Aug. 
17, 1754+ 
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Whether ridicule be or be not a test of truth? I give this question 
a place here;’ he continues, “because it tends to illustrate the nature 
of ridicule? He proceeds to enter into the dispute, briefly; and he 
finally takes a stand indicated by the following assertions: 


We had best leave Nature to her own operations. The most valuable 
talents may be abused, and so may that of ridicule. Let us bring it 
under proper culture if we can, without endeavouring to pull it up by 
the root. Were we destitute of this test of truth, I know not what might 
be the consequences: I see not what rule would be left us to prevent 
splendid trifles passing for matters of importance, show and form for 
substance, and superstition or enthusiasm for pure religion.*® 


Thus Kames ends his chapter with an allusion to religion that 


rable [| might have been taken personally by Warburton. That the Bishop 
isa [§ chose so to take it appears from his 1766 edition of The Divine 
lous; §§ Legation of Moses, in three places: in a new paragraph inserted 
S OF 


into the text of the “Dedication to the Free-Thinkers” reprinted 
from the first edition, of 1738, in a new four-paragraph footnote 
for this part, and also in the “Postscript to the Dedication to the 
Free-Thinkers’’ The Postscript begins with the remark that “A 
Poet and a Critic, of equal eminence, have concurred, though they 
did not start together, to censure what was occasionally said in this 
Dedication (as if it had been addressed to them) of the use and 
abuse of Ridicule? Warburton provides a footnote: “See Pleasures 


ered #@ of Imagination, and Elements of Criticism:’ He proceeds in his text: 
ol The Poet was a follower of Lord Shaftesbury’s fancies; the Critic a 


follower of his own. Both Men of Tasre, and equally anxious for the 
well doing of Rivicute. I have given some account of the latter in a 
note of the Dedication. The other was too full of the subject, and of 
himself, to be dispatched with so little ceremony: he must therefore 
undergo an examination apart.*° 


Thereafter follows a lengthy analysis and refutation of Akenside. 
These comments are reprinted, almost without any change, in the 
form in which Warburton had published them in 1744, in the 
fourteen-page preface to his Remarks on Several Occasional Reflec- 


39Henry Homes, Lord Kames, Elements of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1762), II, 40-57. 


40See The Works of the Right Reverend William Warburton, Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. 7 vols. Vol. I (London, 1788), p. xxv. 
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tions. His new blast, in the note he alludes to, directed against 
Kames, commences bluntly, “The author of a late book called 
Elements of Criticism . . . ;’ and moves on to quote and refute 
specfic passages.** 

Ogilvie published a bulky volume in 1783 that from the point 
of view of a doctor of divinity repeatedly and with a good deal of 
elaboration (including use of Voltaire and Fielding) treated the 
topic of ridicule. He warned that free-thinkers will avail themselves 
of “the way of raillery or ridicule?’ He called Dr. Brown “an ele- 
gant writer, and quoted with approval from his Essays. He warned 
against “the touch-stone of ridicule”; and though he allowed that 
ridicule, a “test of real excellence, ... may be rendered favourable 
to the friends of religion, as well as to her adversaries,’ he insisted 
that “the fantastic colours of ridicule are employed as often to dis- 
figure just and beautiful objects, as to distinguish real from seeming 
excellence?’ he asserted flatly: 

. . . ridicule, whatever Lord S—— may say in behalf of it, cannot be 
monopolised by any party; and when it is unsupported by serious rep- 
resentation, must fail of effectuating any purpose of importance.‘ 

I find that when William Preston presented, in two parts, in De- 
cember, 1788, and January, 1789, before the Royal Irish Academy, 
an “Essay on Ridicule, Wit and Humour? he made considerable use 
of Dr. John Brown on ridicule.** He declared that Brown, in his 
essays on Shaftesbury, had shown that ridicule cannot be the test 
of truth, and that “his reasoning is conclusive:’ He said that fewer 
words, however, could be used to demonstrate this point, and to 
do so “with a mathematical strictness.’ Then he proceeded to show 
in his own way that ridicule cannot be the test of truth. 

Vicesimus Knox printed an essay in 1791, in his Essays Moral 
and Literary, entitled: “On the Ill Effects of Ridicule When Em- 
ployed as a Test of Truth in Private and Common Life?’ He com- 
menced with allusion to the controversy: 

41 Works, I, xvii-xviii. 

42John Ogilvie, D. D., An Inquiry into the Causes of the Infidelity and Scepticism 
of the Times: with Occasional Observations on... Shaftesbury ...@c. (London, 
1783), PP. 158, 280, 379, 445, 393s 290. 

48Tyansactions of the Royal Irish Academy. MIDCC.LXXXVIII (Dublin, n.d.), 

Pt. II, pp. 89-90. 
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WARBURTON AND BROWN ON RIDICULE 35 
Horace once happened to say with an air of levity, that ridicule was 
more efficacious in deciding disputes of importance, than all the severi 
of argument. Shaftesbury caught the idea, improved upon it, and ad- 
vanced the doctrine, that ridicule is the test of truth. All those who pos- 
sessed one characteristic of man in great perfection, RIsIBILITY, but who 
were slenderly furnished with the other, rationality, adopted the opin- 
ion with eagerness; for though to reason was difficult, to laugh was 
easy.** 
Though he did not mention Warburton or Brown, their influence 
is obvious. 

The controversy over ridicule was as vigorously carried on in 
Germany as in England, asserted Edward V. Brewer; among his 
statements he pointed out that “Lessing’s notebook shows him suf- 
ficiently interested in the subject to record a recent defence of 
Shaftesbury against the attack of Brown?’ Furthermore, Brewer 
quoted from a 1925 article of his own, on “Unpublished Aphorisms 
of George Meredith,’ giving this remark of Meredith’s: “If you are 
sometimes in doubt as to the truth of a thing, see whether it borders 
on the ridiculous.’ He then proceeded to declare: 

Mr. Meredith here calls to mind, though perhaps unwittingly, the 
great controversy which centered around one of Shaftesbury’s obiter 
dicta proposing that ridicule be made the test of truth. . . . echoes of the 


argumentation are found even down to the present day, as the above 
citation bears witness.*® 


To the student of the literary history of the eighteenth century 
John Brown’s “Essay on Satire” may well hereafter not only stand 
as an imitation of Pope and an expression of praise for Pope but also 
serve as a reminder of Warburton’s methods and vigor and influ- 
ence, and of a long-lasting eighteenth-century critical controversy 
over the use of ridicule as a test of truth—a battle largely initiated 
and continued with well-sustained force by Warburton. In one 
manner and another, by his own writing and by the work of one 


44] = from the 12th ed. (London, 1791), I, 189-95; the rst ed. had appeared in 


1782. Aldridge cites an edition of 1827. 


45Edward V. Brewer, “Lessing and “The Corrective Virtue in Comedy;” Jour. 
of Engl. and Germ. Philol., (1927), 7, 1; see also 23. A consideration of the 
possible influence of this controversy upon Meredith’s writings, including his 1877 
“On the Idea of Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit; lies beyond the scope of 
the present article. 
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disciple or another, such as Brown, whom he stimulated, this man 
of religion and of literature exerted a remarkable influence in his 
own day. D’Israeli** insists that Warburton always worked on a 
principle of “invention; reading so “that he might write what no 
one else had written, and which at least required to be refuted before 
it was condemned; and striving merely for such achievement and 
honor as might be gained by “the academic exercise of wit:’ He 
implies that Warburton was reprehensibly clever. To whatever 
degree such a charge may be proper, Warburton seems to have 
fought shrewdly in the controversy over ridicule. It was not he, but 
his opponents, who contended for the validity of what Dr. Johnson 
called “Shaftesbury’s foolish assertion”; and having attacked 
Shaftesbury, he refused to allow himself to be talked down. 


46D 'Israeli, Miscellanies, II, 20-21; Quarrels, I, 43-47. 
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Franklin and the Pulteney Mission: 
An Episode in the Secret History of the 
American Revolution 


By Freverick B. Totes 


N™: or the American victory at Saratoga reached France early 

in December 1777. Dr. Franklin, American plenipotentiary to 
the court of His Most Christian Majesty, heard it on the 4th, at 
Passy, the little village just outside Paris, where he lived. Almost at 
once the Doctor found himself the object of unusual but highly 
gratifying attentions from both Versailles and Whitehall. Louis 
XVI, who had hitherto held back from outright alliance with the 
Americans, now authorized M. Vergennes, his foreign minister, to 
open negotiations towards that end. George III, who had steadfast- 
ly clung to his policy of coercion, refusing to hear any talk of 
reconciliation, now permitted Lord North to introduce concili- 
atory propositions into Parliament, even encouraged him to “keep 
open the channel of communication with that insidious man” Dr. 
Franklin.’ 

Thus during the early months of 1778, while Franklin was put- 
ting the finishing touches on the treaty with France, he was visited 
by a stream of English agents who plied him with questions, with 
offers of bribes, with what a later age would call “peace feelers’ 
Most distinguished of these emissaries was Sir William Pulteney. 
He paid two visits to Franklin in March 1778, just after the treaty 
had been signed. Pulteney was a wealthy Whig, who sat for Shrews- 
bury in the House of Commons.’ The peace terms he brought rep- 

1George III to Lord North, March 26, 1778, The Correspondence of King George 
III, ed. Sir John Fortescue (London, 1928), IV, 80. 


*He was born William Johnstone. He changed his name upon marrying Frances 
Pulteney, heiress to the great Pulteney estates in Scotland and the West Indies. At 
the time of his death in 1805 he was reputed to be “the richest commoner in Eng- 
land”; his funded property amounted to nearly two millions sterling, and he was the 
heaviest British investor in American lands, having purchased a million acres in the 
Genesee country of western New York from Robert Morris. Gentleman’s Magazine, 
LXXV (June 1805), 587; Helen I. Cowan, Charles Williamson: Genesee Promoter— 
Friend of Anglo-American Rapprochement, Rochester Historical Society Publica- 
tions (Rochester, N. Y., 1941), pp. 1-14. 
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resented the last and most liberal British offer before Yorktown. If 
accepted, they would have given the American states what was later 
to be called dominion status. Pulteney’s mission, like the others, 
was unsuccessful, but while in France he established, with Lord 
North’s approval and Franklin’s knowledge, a listening-post from 
which any signs of a change in American policy could be signaled 
to England. ‘To this station he assigned one William Alexander, his 
European business agent and a close personal friend of Franklin. 

Alexander’s letters to his employer form part of the Pulteney 
Correspondence in the Huntington Library. These thirty-three 
letters, mostly written during 1778, throw a beam of light into a 
dark corner of the “secret history of the American Revolution:”* 
They afford us revealing glimpses not only of Franklin but of his 
colleague in the American commission, John Adams. 


William Alexander, with his two marriageable daughters, was 
living at Dijon as Pulteney’s business correspondent when the 
Americans declared their independence. His acquaintance with 
Benjamin Franklin dated back five years, to Franklin’s Edinburgh 
visit of 1771; subsequently he had seen something of the Doctor in 
London. Moreover, Franklin’s grandnephew, Jonathan Williams, 
Jr., had visited Alexander in Edinburgh in 1774 and had fallen in 
love with his daughter Mariamne. The coming of the war had 
blighted that romance, however, and young Williams, now at 
Nantes, helping to expedite secret French shipments of arms to 
America, was considering paying court to Miss Schweighauser, 
daughter of the American commercial agent there.‘ 

When Alexander learned, near the end of 1776, that Franklin 
had come to France as a Commissioner from Congress, he wrote his 


8Carl Van Doren’s admirable book bearing this title (New York, 1941) contains a 
brief account of the Pulteney mission (pp. 70-73). It was written, however, without 
the benefit of the Pulteney Correspondence in the Huntington Library. 


Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 639; Jonathan Wil- 
liams, Jr. to Franklin, Aug. 10, 1774, Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin in 
the Library of the American Philosophical Society, ed. 1. Minis Hays (Philadelphia, 
1908), I, 163; Sept. 3, 1776, ibid., I, 185; Feb. 19, 1777, ibid., I, 215. 
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If old friend a cordial letter, inviting him to visit Dijon, and offering 
tee his services “in anything but high treason:”* Before long, he was see- 
- ing Franklin at Passy, offering young Williams advice about re- 
rd newing his courtship of Mariamne, begging Franklin not to leave 
- his papers scattered about so carelessly, since he was surrounded by 
led British spies.* 
his Oddly enough, credible rumors of Saratoga reached Alexander, 
hin. in the inland town of Dijon, a full week before the news was offi- 
7 cially known either at London or Paris, for he wrote to Sir William 
re Pulteney on November 28, 1777: “You are now I Suppose hot in 
oo politics and know perhaps by this time in Gentle terms from Au- 
wa thority that Burgoyne is beat. I know nothing yet of How[e] and 
his Washington but the Batle lost there is not yet believed at Paris— 
on the Contrary it is expected there that Mr. How[e] will end his 
Campaign at New York. The wisest may however be mistaken?”’ 
As the tone of this letter suggests, Alexander was not sanguine 
was about Britain’s military prospects in America, He was convinced 
the that George III’s coercive policy was a disastrous mistake. Bur- 
vith goyne’s defeat only confirmed his belief. For his own amusement 
rgh and for Sir William’s edification he wrote out his thoughts on “the 
rin @ Critical Situation of Britain? as it appeared from his vantage-point 
ms, fg  France.* The possibility cannot be overlooked that, in setting 
rin down this “long rapsody;’ Alexander was, consciously or uncon- 
had @ ‘ciously, idly or deliberately, reflecting conversations he had heard 
at at Passy. 
3 ta The British, he wrote, had had 55,000 troops in America at the 
ser, fg start of the current campaign, “the greatest army ever Sent by any 
nation to such a distance since the Creation of the World’ How 
klin | ™any were left under arms after Burgoyne’s disaster? Not 15,000, 
ehis jg be calculated. Where would Britain find 40,000 men to replace her 
losses? And even if she could find the men, “what coud such an 
hou SLetter dated Dec. 22, 1776, Calendar, I, 193. 
®Alexander to Franklin, March 1, 1777, ibid., I, 220; Alexander to Sir William 
Wil- Pulteney, Dec. 9, 1777, Pulteney Correspondence, Huntington Library (hereafter 
lin ta cited as PC), 
I phia, PC. 


8Alexander to Pulteney, Dec. 20, 1777, PC. 
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Army propose to do more than what this has done?” The conquest 
of America was completely impracticable, more so than ever, now 
that the Americans had gained experience in war. 

What purpose was there, then, in this hopeless war? 
The only other object is trade, but can any Man seriously expect to 
Compell a Nation to trade with you whom you Cannot Conquer b 
taking their ships, burning their Towns and Cutting their Throats? Wi 
not all Europe Support Them and one another in partaking the Trade? 
Have not the french at this minute Pledged Themselves to their Mer- 
chants to support their Flag going to and coming from America with all 
Cargoes but Military stores? . . . But let us consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of war without regard to the other European powers— 
Eight Millions of Expence, two millions a year lost by Captures, the Cre- 
ating a new great naval power hostile to Britain. The advantage is about 
half a Million a year to the Captains of our Cruizers—which too will 
diminish yearly by the Employment of French re eg cannot then 
be a question but what peace is desirable. And nothing can prevent it on 
the Part of the Americans who, having no object but self defence, will 
be ready to Lay down the shield when ever the sword is sheath’d. And 
we will in Effect continue to Enjoy for sometime a Considerable portion 
of Their trade. 


What must be done to bring about peace? Alexander was as em- 
phatic and sweeping on this subject as on the others. “The first step 
necessary;’ he believed, would be “to dismiss all the Persons from 
Employment who were Authors or promoters of the War. For it 
is to be remembered;’ he added, “we have a people, not a Prince to 
deal with, and the first step towards friendship must be gratifying 
their passions.’ The next thing would be to free Canada, “which in 
fact will be easing Britain of a load and of an Eternal source of War 
when the rest of America is lost. Draw the Line?’ he went on “be- 
tween southern setlements and Georgia fairly or give up these two 
[too?] if necessary—Tho’ solid reasons may be given for Britain 
keeping Florida. Pay 2 or 3 Millions by Small Instalments for the 
Dammages by Burning towns and destroying private property. On 
the other hand, stipulate that all British ships shall carry all goods 
Duty free or paying 10 percent ad valorem less than from any other 
Country to and from America. Stipulate mutual assistance in case 
of War, 20 ships of war and 10 [thousand] Men, the Americans not 
obliged to go to the North of Cap finisterre nor south of the Line, 
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to be maintain’d by the Ally for a year afterwards at the Expence 
of the Belligerent power. . . ? 

Negotiation for such a peace, Alexander believed, should be car- 
ried on in France rather than in America, “because the Americans 
will give powers that the Court of Britain can hardly give, and 
much time will be saved:’ As a negotiator he would recommend a 
man of “openness and Candour;’ such a man, for example, as Jona- 
than Shipley, the Bishop of St. Asaph, a good friend of Benjamin 
Franklin.® The cost of such a peace as he had outlined would be no 
more than the expense of four months of war, and England would 
still “Enjoy every Advantage she ever coud Expect from America’’ 
The only sufferer, Alexander concluded airily, would be “our most 
Gracious Sovereign, who woud lose half of his dominions, much 
power and Patronage’’ 

Sir William Pulteney was of somewhat the same mind, though 
less disposed than Alexander to write off half an empire so com- 
pletely. At this very moment he was maturing his own reflections 
on the subject, reflections which he was shortly to lay before the 
public under the title, Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs with 
America, and the Means of Conciliation. “We are now in a great 
measure .. . cured,’ he wrote, “of the dream of an easy conquest, 
and we are awake to the disadvantages of continuing, at such a dis- 
tance, for any length of time, a war of so much expence, which has 
already cost us much more, than the object either of exclusive trade 
or of revenue, was ever worth.” Pulteney was not quite ready to 
cast the colonies loose. He would keep them under the Crown and 
within the British mercantile orbit, but would concede them the 
full right to tax themselves and to enjoy their charters inviolate. 

Holding these ideas, Pulteney fell in eagerly with Lord North’s 
disposition after Saratoga to sound out the Americans on terms of 


°Two months later, Franklin was writing to his friend David Hartley that “if wise 
and honest men, such as Sir George Saville, the Bishop of Asaph, and yourself, were 
to come over here immediately with powers to treat, you might not only obtain 
peace with America, but prevent a war with France” Letter dated Feb. 26, 1778, The 
Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. A. H. Smyth (New York, 1905-1907), VII, 109. 


10London, 1778, pp. 61-62. This pamphlet was published in January or February. 
Before the year was out, it had gone through six editions. 


1]bid., 68-70. 
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peace. On December 6th he offered to go to Paris himself, and, 
presuming on a slight acquaintance, but more on Alexander’s friend- 
ship with Franklin, to find out the minimum conditions on which 
the Americans would lay down their arms. “Dr. Franklyn knows,’ 
he told Lord George Germain, “that I have always respected him 
when it was the fashion to entertain other opinions. He knows that 
; have always wished the most perfect freedom of America with 

ct to taxation and charters; but he knows, too, that I wished 
es indissoluble union of Great Britain and America as being the 
interest of America as well as of Britain. . . ?”” 

The Ministry was cool to Pulteney’s offer. Franklin, they feared, 
would only use any such quasi-official advances as arguments at 
Versailles to clinch a treaty of alliance with France. Pulteney pro- 
tested that, if authorized to go, he would “feel [his] ground in such 
a manner .. . as to make it impossible that any improper use could 
be made” of his visit. This he could easily do, he added, “by means 
of the person I proposed as an assistant”—i.e., Alexander. He urged 
the Ministry to lose no time, and repeated Alexander’s advice that 
peace negotiations be carried on in Europe rather than in America, 
His final plea—for he knew the Ministry’s habits—was that every- 
thing be kept aboveboard: “I am told . . . that the Americans are 
extremely irritated at some attempts which they believe were made 
to corrupt and disunite some of them” during the ill-fated Howe 
mission of 1776."° 

But the Ministry preferred to employ the time-honored tactics 
of secret diplomacy. William Eden, head of the British secret serv- 
ice, sent Paul Wentworth, a New Hampshire Loyalist and double- 
dealer, over to Paris to try the effect of bribes on the American 
Commissioners. Franklin stoutly refused to see him until he prom- 
ised to make no mention of rewards. Silas Deane, his colleague, was 
not so scrupulous. He seems to have listened to Wentworth’s vague 
talk of “honours and emoluments?’ to have furnished him with some 
information, and to have made some kind of proposals.** Pulteney 


12Letter dated Dec. 6, 1777, Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on the Manuscripts of Mrs. 
Stopford-Sackville, Il (1910), 81-82. 

18Pulteney to Germain, Dec. 9, 1777, ibid., 82-83. 

14Van Doren, Secret History, pp. 59-63; Lewis Einstein, Divided Loyalties (Lon- 
don, 1933), pp. 28-39. 
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and his agent in France seem to have been privy to some, at least, 
of these proceedings, for Alexander wrote on January 3, 1778 to 
his employer: “I have your very obliging letter of the 22nd past 
by the last Mail, and am not at all sorry that Messrs. W: and E: 
have yet sent no message to Mr. S. It shews me that the overtures 
have met with Consideration, and as a great body must be Con- 
sulted whose motions are slow, if an Answer had come soon, I 
woud have been Certain it was negative, before perusal. I shall now 
however give but a week or two more, and Then desire S: to In- 
sist On a peremptory answer. Otherways the proposals will be con- 
sider’d as rejected, and Consequently as never having existed:’* 

Nothing came of Wentworth’s advances to Deane, but mean- 
while, two of Pulteney’s friends, George Dempster, a Scottish M.P., 
and Sir Adam Ferguson, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh, had set off for Paris on private business, and Sir William 
urged them to hold conversations with Dr. Franklin. Since neither 
of them was well acquainted with the Doctor, he requested Alex- 
ander to meet them in Paris and arrange an interview.”* Alexander, 
however, saw no use in making a special trip to the capital, for he 
was convinced that Franklin lacked the power and the Ministry 
lacked the will to end the fighting. He expressed himself guardedly, 
concealing his references to the American war behind an elaborate 
allegory of a lawsuit, in which Parliament figured as a body of 
tutors or legal guardians and Lord North as the Chief Attorney. 


I have not the smalest Conception that our friends have Authority to 
end the Present law suit, or that the acting Attorneys have Either the 
will, or power to do it. The power They cannot have without Consult- 
ing the Tutors at large. This I know is partly Matter of form, but I 
really doubt if the Chief Attorney is yet Serious in ne to the only 
Terms upon which a final end to the suit coud be Effectuated. This be- 
ing assumed, the Matter must be, to draw proposals from the Other side; 
this is a two Edged weapon, and may be employed to Inflame the Tutors, 
and prevent an Accomodation. This is what the other Party will see, and 


15PC. “W” may be Alexander Wedderburn, the Solicitor-General, or it may pos- 
sibly be Wentworth. “E” could be Eden. “S” may be Silas Deane. “A great body” is 
either Parliament or the Privy Council. 


16Pulteney to Lord George Germain, Dec. 12, 1777, Hist. MSS. Comm., Report of 
the Manuscripts of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, Il, 85. 
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is what in no event I woud have any Concern in. Supposing the real dis- 
osition of the Attorneys to be peaceable, woud it not my Dear Sir be 
intruding myself into business which is not Committed to me?” 


The “Chief Attorney’s” disposition was more peaceable and 
Franklin’s powers were more considerable than Alexander believed. 
Late in January, Lord North sent the pacific old Moravian leader 
James Hutton to Franklin to offer him everything “except the word 
independence’ Meanwhile, he made ready for Parliament two bills, 
one repealing the Tea Act and renouncing the right to tax the col- 
onies for revenue, the other authorizing commissioners to treat for 
peace. Franklin told the old Moravian he was empowered to enter- 
tain and act on reasonable proposals. Two weeks later, acknowledg- 
ing copies of Lord North’s conciliatory bills, he assured his Eng- 
lish friend David Hartley that he could make peace if “wise and 
honest men . . . were to come over . . . immediately with powers to 
treat:’"* 

What Alexander did not know, though he strongly suspected it, 
was than on February 6th Franklin, with Silas Deane and Arthur 
Lee, the other American Commissioners, had signed two treaties 
with France—one of amity and commerce, the other of military al- 
liance, the latter to come into effect if war should break out be- 
tween France and England. For the ceremony of signing Franklin 
had gotten out the old blue velvet coat he had worn on a well- 
remembered day in 1774, when Alexander Wedderburn, the Brit- 
ish Solicitor-General, had browbeaten and insulted him before the 
Privy Council at the Cockpit Tavern in Whitehall. 

Alexander knew, apparently from Franklin, of the visits from 
Hutton and others. He was satisfied the Americans would make no 
offer to call a truce while the North Ministry was in power. Ameri- 
can passions, he wrote Pulteney, were “roused to the utmost pitch 
of resentment,’ and their behavior would convince people “of what 
all history is full, that no obstinacy is equal to that of a republic” 


17Alexander to Pulteney, Jan. 3, 1778, PC. 


18Franklin to Hutton, Feb. 12, 1778, Writings, VII, 101; to Hartley, Feb. 26, 1778, 
ibid., 107-109. Cf. Franklin to Samuel Adams, March 2, 1778, ibid, VII, 115. On 
North’s conciliatory proposals see Weldon A. Brown, Empire or Independence: A 
Study in the Failure of Reconciliation, 1774-1783 (University, Louisiana, 1941), 
chap. IX. 
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On the other hand, Alexander believed the American Commissioners 
would consider concrete peace proposals, offered in good faith, if 
they promised substantial independence. There was no time to lose. 
Though he had no certain knowledge of the treaty with France, 
there was “every Symptom of an approaching war:’ His own son, 
who had made the rounds of the Paris theaters in February, re- 
ported that at every one “there was a military review or Battle 
introduced.’ “You know;’ he wrote Pulteney, “the footing on which 
the spectacles are in Paris, and That They are Employed to direct 
the voice of the people?” 

Early in March, Pulteney finally went to France himself, took 
rooms in a Paris hotel under the name of “Mr. Williams}’ and in- 
vited Franklin to pay him a visit. Alexander prepared the ground 
for the interview by lending Franklin a copy of Pulteney’s 
Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs with America, and the 
Means of Conciliation. Franklin read the pamphlet carefully, and 
took pains, in a letter to Alexander, to set Pulteney right on an 
important historical detail.” 

When the interview took place, in the middle of March, Frank- 
lin told Pulteney that “every Proposition, which implied our vol- 
untarily agreeing to return to a Dependence on Britain, was now 
become impossible;’ but that “a Peace on equal Terms undoubtedly 
might be made;’ and that the Commissioners in France had sufficient 
powers to make such a peace. He also ventured the opinion that “in 
the Treaty to be made, Britain should endeavour, by the Fairness 
and Generosity of the Terms she offer’d, to recover the Esteem, 
Confidence, and Affection of America, without which the Peace 

19Letter dated Feb. 16, 1778, PC. 


20According to Pulteney, George Grenville had been willing to let the colonies tax 
themselves in 1764, but the colonies had unwisely refused to do so, whereupon Gren- 
ville had imposed the Stamp Tax on them. Franklin went into considerable detail to 
show that the facts had been otherwise: that the colonies had denied the right of 
Parliament to tax them at all, though they had been perfectly willing to grant aids to 
the Crown, as in the past. Pulteney generously printed Franklin’s letter, dated March 
12, 1778, in the next (fifth) edition of his Thoughts. It is also printed in Sparks’s, 
Bigelow’s, and Smyth’s editions of Franklin’s works, and in The Revolutionary Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence of the United States, ed. Francis Wharton (Washington, 
1889), II, 513-15. Wharton, however, says that it was addressed to David Hartley, 
and Bigelow and Smyth are silent as to the addressee’s identity. On this whole matter 
see Edmund S. Morgan, “The Postponement of the Stamp Act; William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3rd Series, VII (July 1950), 388-92. 
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could not be so beneficial, as it was not likely to be lasting?’ With 
this last sentiment Pulteney agreed.** He offered, moreover, to re- 
turn to England and come back with concrete proposals. 

Franklin’s firm insistence on the recognition of independence 
as a condition of peace was disheartening to Pulteney, but a letter 
from Alexander soon cheered him up. The Scotsman had been with 
Franklin just after Pulteney had left for home. Lord North’s con- 
ciliatory acts, passed on March gth, while Pulteney was en route 
to Paris, had arrived, and the two men had discussed them. Alex- 
ander was hopeful. If England’s “great Men are as hearty as their 
recent Proceedings woud indicate? he was satisfied that the Ameri- 
can Commissioners would drop their demand for independence, 
would agree to “a Common King and Common Enemy?’ On the 
other hand, it was clear to him that the Americans had some kind 
of commercial agreement with France, that therefore they could 
not be expected to fight the French “without a ground of Quarrel 
different from what has or can occur at present, and that some stip- 
ulation on this head will be necessary:’ “I am persuaded,’ he con- 
cluded, “that They woud agree that Goods from Britain shoud be 
free of Duty, but They woud reserve a Power of prohibiting goods 
imagin’d pernicious to the people, whether from Britain or Else- 
where. If upon Consideraton These are thought rational Grounds 
for an accomodation I doubt not but that by leaving the purse 
and sword in their own hands, all other Matters might be speedily 
Setled’’”” 

Alexander remained in Paris a few days longer and took occasion 
to inquire further “with the best assistance I could procure;’ what 
measures would be acceptable to America. He was now quite sure 
that the Americans had signed a commercial treaty with France, 
but he was satisfied this would not preclude peace with England. 
Nevertheless, not a moment should be lost in sending over com- 
missioners authorized to treat with America in France. “You will 
find, I am Sure;’ he wrote, “as sincere a disposition as ever to Con- 
ciliate and reconcile differences of Sentiment so far as is consistent 
with the Essential Security of America’ He closed with a guarded 

21Franklin to Pulteney, March 30, 1778, Writings, VII, 124. 

22March 16, 1778, PC. 
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reference to his source of information: “I write with Confidence 
and under the Eye of a very wise Man:’** 

That the “wise man” was none other than Benjamin Franklin 
himself Alexander made clear in his next letter, written from Dijon. 
He had found a note from “Mr. Williams” upon arrival there, 
expressing discouragement over the prospect of “accomodating ‘ 
the Law Suit” because of “the obstinacy of one of the Brothers.’ 
But there was no need, Alexander thought, to be discouraged. “Ben ‘ 
spoke indeed Cautiously and as a Man unwilling to make conces- 
sions that might expose him to Censure from his friends where the 
Interest of the whole family is concerned and where no specific 
terms were offer’d. But I coud give you the most Convincing 
reasons to prove that He earnestly wishes an amicable Setlement. 


kind @ In fact I wrote Williams [Pulteney] a letter in his presence and 
ould @ with his approbation, the result of a Conversation between us, In 
arrel Which it appeared to me he was very seriously uneasy least his 


plainness and the humour of his Brother at new Incidents arisin 
shoud carry Matters further. He even said in words ‘T have still 


au some remaining affection for Him and woud be happy on reason- 
oods fg able terms to make Him easy: ” All this Pulteney was at liberty to 
Else. Communicate to “the Principal tutor: 

oni Within a few days, perhaps before receiving this letter, Pulteney 
purse left England for Paris again. He carried with him a set of proposals 


for peace, approved by the Ministry.» They were eighteen in 


number: 


1. The present Governments to remain. But the King to name a Gov- 
ernor out of these. 


2. Judges and all civil officers to be named by them [the colonial gov- 
ernments]; care being taken of the rights of patent officers. Courts 
of Admiralty for prizes only. 


3. No negatives on acts of Assembly, except such as affect the trade of : 
GB, or the trade with any other Colony. But no negative as to acts q 


23March 19, 1778, PC. 
*4Alexander to Pulteney, March 26, 1778, PC. 


*5See Wedderburn to Eden [February 1778], B. F. Stevens, Facsimiles of Manu- 
scripts in European Archives Relating to America, 1773-1783 (London, 1889), No. 
356. 
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for the prohibition of Negroes, or for establishing paper currency, 
if not made a legal tender in private payments. All acts to be trans- 
mitted for due notification. Acts prohibiting luxury’s affecting all 
countrys equally to pass without negative. 
No appeals to privy Council except in prize cases from courts of 
Admuralty in time of war. 7 

. Congress to subsist, its powers to be defined. The King to name a 
President. 


. No taxes to be imposed, nor no military force kept up without con- 
sent of Assemblys. Officers to have commissions from his Majesty 
subject to being removed on address of Assembly. 


. The ungranted lands and quit Rents to be given to the Colonys upon 
an Equivalent. 


. To have a free trade from all places but not to interfere with the 
grants to exclusive companys now subsisting. No officers of Customs 
to subsist. 


g. To have Representatives to Parliament. 


10. Mutual amnesty—Mutual restitution; Mutual compensation for wan- 
ton damage. 


11. Immediate Cessation of hostilities by Sea and Land. 


12. The King is and shall be the only superior Governor, and to have 
power of War and peace, and alliances after the present general 
pacification. 


13. All judicial proceedings and acts of Government and new grants of 
lands, and other legal instruments to run as formerly in his name. 


14. Forces to be annually voted for defence of colony’s, and paid b 
them. Officers to have commissions from the King, and removeable 
as above on address. 


15. A contribution to be so settled as to increase with their growth. 

16. All Bounties, Drawbacks, and prohibitions in their favour to cease, 
17. The expence of their own Civil Government to be paid by them. 
18. All hostile resolutions of theirs to be annulled.”* 


Again Pulteney masqueraded as “Mr. Williams; again he took 
rooms in an obscure hotel in the Latin Quarter.”” There, on March 


26“Copy of the propositions discussed between Dr. Fr. and Mr. P. in March and 
April 1778? Stevens, Facsimiles, No. 68. 


27Pulteney to Franklin, March 29, 1778, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence, Il, 523. 
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29th, in great secrecy, he met Franklin and Alexander. Before 
revealing the peace terms, he secured Franklin’s promise that, 
should they prove unacceptable, he would never mention them 
to anyone, but would bury the whole transaction in oblivion. Then 
he brought out his proposals. Franklin’s response was a sharp blow 
to his hopes. He said he “did not approuve of them, nor did he think 
they would be approved in America” “But? he added, “there are 
two other Commissioners here; I will, if you please show your 
Propositions to them and you will hear their Opinion. I will also 
show them to the Ministry here, without whose Knowledge and 
Concurrence we can take no step in such affairs.’ “No;’ replied the 
crestfallen Pulteney, “as you do not approve of them, it can answer 
no purpose to show them to anybody else; the reasons that weigh 
with you will also weigh with them?’ 

The next day Franklin wrote Pulteney a letter, complaining that 
the British Ministry apparently could not yet divest itself of the 
notion that “the Power of Parliament over us is constitutionally 
absolute and unlimited; and that the Limitations they may be will- 
ing now to put to it by Treaty are so many Favours, or so many 
Benefits, for which we are to make Compensation: Despite his 
promise to keep silent, Franklin immediately shared Pulteney’s 
propositions with Silas Deane and authorized him to show them to 
Gérard, the First Secretary of the French Foreign Minister. The 
terms, he informed Gérard in a letter, “would probably have been 
accepted, if they had been made two Years ago:’*° 

Deane was about to set off for America, having been recalled by 
Congress to answer charges that he had speculated in funds designed 
for munitions of war. He carried a copy of the propositions with 
him when he embarked at Toulon. Franklin sent a letter after him 
~a letter which he could only receive after his arrival in America 


28Franklin to Joseph Reed, March 19, 1780, a of William Alex- 
lin, 


ander, also dated March 19, 1780, Writings of Frank II, 43-46. Franklin obtained 
this certificate from Alexander, as the only third person present, in order to refute a 
later rumor that he had approved the propositions. 

*°Franklin to Pulteney, March 30, 1778, ibid., VII, 124-26. 


5°Franklin to Gérard, April 1, 1778, ibid., VII, 128-29. 
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—asking him to commit the paper to the flames, which Deane 
promptly did.** 

Pulteney went home empty-handed, but still not fully convinced 
that reconciliation was impossible.** He had made arrangements 
while in Paris for Alexander, his faithful correspondent, to take up 
residence near Franklin at Passy. From that vantage point he could 
report promptly any change in the American attitude that might 
make it worth while to renew negotiations. Alexander thus became 
a secret employee of the British government—in a word, a spy, 
liable to the death penalty if and when war should break out 
between France and England.** He was an unusual spy, however, 
He agreed to serve the Ministry on condition that he not be 
expected to betray any confidence of his good friend Franklin, and 
that he be allowed frankly to “tell the old Gentleman that he stays 
to see if circumstances will change in any respect his disposition 
and with a view to be able to communicate any such alteration 


81§ee Charles M. Andrews, “A Note on the Franklin-Deane Mission to France? 
Yale University Library Gazette, Il (April 1928), 59, 65-66. The two pieces of evi- 
dence which Andrews prints are a MS memorial which Deane presented to Congress 
and a letter from Franklin to Deane, April 7, 1778. In view of these documents and 
those cited above it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Franklin broke faith with 
Pulteney, though he sought to make up for it by his belated request to Deane to de- 
stroy his copy of the proposals. Apparently he could not resist the opportunity to 
show the French foreign office that America was determined to continue fighting for 
her independence. Incidentally, Andrews in discussing this incident, was not aware 
that the peace proposals were Pulteney’s; he guessed that the “negotiator” might be 
Paul Wentworth (p. 58). Van Doren was likewise in the dark when he wrote his 
Benjamin Franklin (p. 596), though he recognized Pulteney as the “negotiator” in 
his Secret History (pp. 70-72). 


32On April 6th he sent a message to Wedderburn, who forwarded it to Lord 
North, who, in turn, sent it to a III. Its contents are unknown, but it appar- 
ently held out some hope that Franklin might still be moved. The King was doubt- 
ful. “I do not think much is to be built on the note from Mr. Pulteney; he wrote; 
“probably the old Doctor may wish to keep a door open, but as it does not delay the 

mmission [the Carlisle Commission now about to set out for America in accord- 
ance with North’s plan of conciliation], it can be of no disservice’ Wedderburn to 
Eden, April 7, 1778, Stevens, Facsimiles, No. 428; George III to North, April 8, 1778, 
Correspondence of Geo. III, TV, 101. 


88Pulteney paid him fifty pounds before leaving Paris. Later, when he had cleared 
the matter with the Ministry, he sent a further sum, making 250 guineas in all, for 
six months. The money came from Lord North’s secret service fund. Stevens repro- 
duced some correspondence relating to this transaction (Facsimiles, No. 1946) with- 
out knowing for whom the money was intended. 
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without engaging him farther than he chuses:’** More sympathetic 
to the Americans’ position than to his employers; Alexander was 
thus willing to engage in a form of espionage for the sake of peace. 

But peace seemed farther off than ever now. For, in a last des- 
perate effort before leaving France, Pulteney had apparently 
stooped to the very tactics of bribery against which he had earlier 
cautioned the Ministry—and Franklin had indignantly spurned the 
offer. Alexander’s next report was couched again in the metaphor 
of the lawsuit. “The vanity of Posessing the family Estate;’ he 
wrote, “is what is our friends darling passion so that were you to 
add [plus] ooo it woud have no more Effect than taking them 
away. I know not enough of the new Tutor [John Adams, who was 
on his way to Paris to replace Silas Deane] to say the same, when he 
Comes the experiment may be tried but you will believe It must 
be very well cover’d. I have even fallen upon a way of making it 
very Compleatly at present with our principal and so as to excite 
no Jealousy, but I shall be deceived indeed with the result if it be 
different from what I prognosticate, and to be plain the plus ooo 
woud not induce me to make it in the way of an Inducement to 
sell his Estate:’** 

Alexander was now almost convinced that only victory in arms 
would put an end to the conflict—or, as he put it, that “the suit 
must go to a final hearing’ Still, he amused himself by rearranging 
the order of the Pulteney terms, putting the immediate cessation 
of hostilities (Pulteney’s No. 11) first and deferring all references 
to the Royal power (Nos. 12 and 13) to the very end. In this 
form he submitted them again to Franklin, though without muc:: 
hope. He expected soon to forward a counter-proposal from the 
American Commissioners. But, he added, “I fear it goes to the 
turning off the overseer or Steward of all the Estates, and makin 
Them all Common property, an Idea that will never suit us:’** The 
counter-proposal never came. Franklin had made it sufficiently plain 


34Pulteney to North, May 5, 1778, Stevens, Facsimiles, No. 1946. 

‘sLetter dated April 9, 1778, PC. 

3sIbid. The Ministry apparently accepted Alexander’s on: so of the terms, 
for a copy which the Carlisle Commission discussed in May on shipboard on the way 


to America bears this alternative numbering as well as the original one. Stevens, 
Facsimiles, No. 68. 
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that unless the “overseer” voluntarily relinquished his control, he 
would be driven off the estate. 

By May, Alexander was established in a house at Auteuil, only 
half a mile from Passy. He had hardly moved in before the French 
authorities were harassing his landlord with questions about him, 
Moreover, he soon became aware that the French knew of Pul- 
teney’s visits in March, and he believed that Franklin had been 
required “to Exculpate Himself by explaining in General terms 
his own Conduct:’** Though Alexander refused to consider himself 
a spy, he found it necessary to act like one. He devised a simple 
cipher, which he explained to Pulteney in a letter sent by a private 
hand. “When I wish you to understand the very Contrary of what 
I Say;’ he wrote, “I shall put a point under the first and last word 
of the sentence, which you are so to translate’’** 

Life at Passy in Franklin’s company was always diverting, even | 
if it was not productive of proposals for peace. One Sunday morn- 
ing in June, Alexander arrived at the Petit Hotel Valentinois, 
Franklin’s hilltop house overlooking the Seine, and, finding the old 
gentleman still in bed, roused him out. A few days later, Franklin 
turned the tables by arriving at Auteuil before Alexander was up, 
only to tell him in glee that Congress had received copies of North’s 
Conciliatory Acts and had resolved not to treat except on the basis 
of independence.” 

There was much stimulating talk along with the horseplay. On 
one day the discussion might deal with the manners and morals of 
the French.*° On another the subject would be the best method of 


3TAlexander to Pulteney, May 10, 1778, PC. “Tis strange how secrets get out? 

wrote an American agent from Frankfurt-am-Main at the end of April; “. . . We 

have the _— of Pulteney’s negotiation at P[ass]y’ I. McCulloch to Arthur 
39, 


Lee, Apr [1778], Letters of William Lee, ed. Worthington C. Ford (Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 1891), II, 428. 

388A lexander to Pulteney, May 10, 1778, PC. Actually, he used the cipher only once. 
Two days after explaining it to Pulteney, he spent a day with Franklin and some 
other Americans. “We had a good deal of Conversation . .. upon the Manners of this 
Country; he reported, “And I think my friends remain’d convinced of the Advan- 
tages that a republican Society must Insensibly derive from Intimate habits with 
Such” He placed dots under the first and last letters of “Advantages” Letter dated 
May 12, 1778, PC. 

389A lexander to Pulteney, June 21, 1778, PC. 

40Alexander to Pulteney, May 12, 1778, PC. 
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fumigating a gaol, a ship, or a privy; or Dr. Joseph Black’s ingenious 
theory of latent heat.** On still another the conversation would turn 
to the new economic views of Adam Smith, whose Wealth of 
Nations Franklin had read in manuscript.“* The old Doctor was 
full of new theories himself. One morning he unfolded his explana- 
tion for the high price of wheat in Britain. For twenty years 
Englishmen had been laying it to poor crops. But Franklin had a 
different answer. 

His opinion [Alexander a is that the people of England eat 
Y, or % more bread than they did 30 years ago—which he Imputes to 
the General and extensive use of Tea which always is accorhpanied 
with Bread, Butter, and Sugar. Tis a fact that the Consumption of Sugar 
has doubled in 30 years and that the Meal called tea Drinking now 
Extends to the lowest Class of People. He assumes that we are so framed 
as that we can eat double or half without any inconvenience, that the 
Tea and Bread prevents not nor diminishes any other Meal, that in a 
Dear year were any political or religious Institution framed to cut of [f] 
one or two of these Meals Men woud neither suffer in health or 
strength, and woud not eat more at the others than they now do, and 
this woud make a scarse year an abundant one.** 

But wherever the conversation might start, however widely it 
might range, following the discursive lead of the Doctor’s brilliant, 
active, curious mind, it always settled down in the end on one topic. 
“I know not how it is; wrote Alexander, “we always run into 
politics, tho’ we set out with Philosophy”’ This was especially true 
when John Adams was present. Adams had arrived and taken up 
quarters at Passy in April, just a few days after Sir William Pulteney 
had left France in discouragement. Alexander studied the new 
Commissioner, made careful mental notes on his appearance, his 
conversation, his personality, his habit of thought. “As He is a Man 
who is likely to act a Considerable part in public life? he wrote to 
Pulteney, “I have the Curiosity to try how far a Character hazarded 
upon a slight acquaintance will tally with what Posterity may think 
of Him?’ 

41Alexander to Pulteney, June 1, 1778, PC.; Alexander to Franklin, Sept. 26, 1778, 
Calendar, I, 503. 


42Alexander to Pulteney, May 18, 1778, PC. For Franklin’s relations with Adam 
Smith see Deborah Norris Logan, Memoir of Dr. George Logan of Stenton (Phila- 
delphia, 1899), pp. 46-47. 
43 Alexander to Pulteney, June 1, 1778, PC. 
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John Adams is a Man of the shortest of what is Called midle Size in 
England, strong and tight-made, rather inclining to fat, of a Complec- 
tion that bespeaks a Warmer Climate than Massachussets is supposed, a 
Countenance which bespeaks rather reflection than Imagination. His 
Learning I Suspect is pretty much Confined to the Classics and Law, 
His Knowledge of England and its constitution is matter of real amaze- 
ment to me. The most trite and common things as well as the more nice 
relative either to Customs Manners Arts Policy or Constitution are 
equaly known to Him. He is an Enthusiast however with regard to 
every thing in this Country but the Constitution and can conceive no 
Country Superior to it. I think he woud be Esteemed a bad politican 
in Europe in every thing but discretion. He has I believe a keen tem 

which If he can Command thoroughly, will be a great merit. His Under- 
standing Lyes I think rather in seeing things =e! than Correctly, or 
to speak figuratively he resembles more to Dollands Glasses, than to a 
Good reflecting Telescope of Short’s.** In the conduct of affairs he may 
perhaps be able to take so Comprehensive a view as to render Invention 
and Expedient unnecessary, but Were they to become necessary I think 
he woud fail in these—and I am not yet clear as to the first—or whether 
much of His reputation may not arise from a very firm and decisive 
tone suited to the times, with a Clear and perspicuous Elocution.* 


Before long, Alexander discovered that Adams’ temper could 


get the better of his discretion. It was early in August, and the con- 
versation had run, as usual, into politics. Alexander found himself 
arguing, contrary to his real convictions, that “a Connection of 
dependance was for [America’s] real Interest?’ Carried along by 
his own argument, he “drew an Inference from the time and 
Expence of blood and money that must take place before absolute 
Seperation coud be Establish’d” In answer to this Adams made a 
surprising statement: the Carlisle Commission, now in America to 
treat for peace, had actually offered independence on condition 
that the Americans would renounce their treaty with France. Alex- 
ander was thunderstruck. “How men of Understanding coud 
expect a Nation to begin its first public act by Treachery;’ he wrote 
to Pulteney, “I cannot Comprehend:’ 


44John Dollond (1706-61), inventor of the achromatic telescope, devised, with his 
son Peter, means of widening the apertures and thus the fields of astronomical in- 
struments. James Short (1710-68) perfected the reflecting telescope. 


45Letter dated May 26, 1778, PC. 
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q As he pondered Adams’ words and listened in vain for any con- 
a firmation of them, he came to the conclusion that “by Independence 
ia he only Meant the terms now in print”—the quasi-independence of 
His # the Pulteney proposals and the Conciliatory Acts. But he drew two 
aw. MH further inferences: “1st that the Ardour of [Adams’] temper leads 
ze Hi him to say everything He can, even for the poor victory of Supe- 
a riority in personal Altercation. 2zndly, That The terms really 
to fg offer’d are now understood in the way They were meant, as Con- 
no [jm veying Essential Independence” If all Americans could only be : 
can brought to see them in this light, he added, it would be “a very 
material point Gained?’ 
“7 Towards the end of summer, Alexander thought he noticed “less 
; | animosity and rancour in Language” as he listened to Franklin 
nay and Adams. But he ascribed it “rather to the decrease of vigour in | 
tion the Enemy”—it was the summer of Clinton’s evacuation of Phila- 
aink #§ delphia and Washington’s victory at Monmouth—“. . . than to any 
ther HJ Alteration of system?’ Alexander’s own views on the possibility 
sna fg of ending the war were unchanged. He was still persuaded “That | 
Britain has no Chance for peace but by conceding unlimited Inde- 
yuld pendence to America and making it General. And that unless she 
son- fm has means and can use Efforts that are hitherto out of Sight, the : 
self | Contest can only end in National loss and disgrace:’** Feeling as he } 
1 of fm did, he began to question the utility of his remaining in France. : 
; by My residence here;’ he wrote in September, “appears hitherto to 
and jm have been entirely useless, and unless there be a probability of Its 
lute being otherways in the following half year, I think it will be best 
de a to Close the Chequer:’ 
‘a to Pulteney too by this time had lost nearly all hopes of concilia- 
ition | tion. He had never been willing to consider granting the colonies 
\lex- 46Alexander to Pulteney, Aug. 10, 1778, Sept. 10, 1778, PC. The Royal instructions i 
coud to the Carlisle Commission were very close in spirit to the Pulteney proposals. They ; 
are in Sources and Documents Illustrating the American 
Revolution, ed. uel E. Morison, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1948), pp. 186-203. 
47Alexander to Pulteney, Sept. 10, 1778, PC. 
: 48Alexander to Pulteney, Aug. 24, 1778, PC. j 
. his ‘°Alexander to Pulteney, Sept. 10, 1778, PC. Pulteney inquired immediately of the 
al Ministry whether they wished Alexander to stay six months longer, in which case he q 
was ~* paid 150 guineas more. Draft of letter to Lord (North? }, n.d., written by ; 
Pulteney on conjugate leaf of Alexander’s letter of Aug. 24, PC. 
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complete independence. True, England could end the war by taking 
that step, “but after such meanness;’ he wrote to an old acquaintance 
of Franklin, “it is not likely to enjoy peace long:’ Much better, then, 
he had concluded, “to meet the contest now like men, and die with 
swords in our hands:’®° 

Presently it became painfully clear to Alexander that he could 
do no good at Passy. For when he called at Franklin’s house on 
October 8th, the old gentleman “with marks of Indignation which 
I never saw in him but on a like occasion;’ handed him a paper that 
spelled the end of their anomalous secret relationship. It was a copy 
of a letter from George Johnstone, a member of the official British 
peace commission, to Francis Dana, one of the Congressmen 
appointed to examine the Commission’s proposals. In this letter, 
which Congress had caused to be printed, Johnstone had stated 
categorically “that Dr. Franklin on the 29th of March last in dis- 
cussing the Several Articles we wish to make the Basis of our 
Treaty, was perfectly Satisfied they were beneficial to North 
America and such as they should accept? 

Now Johnstone was Sir William Pulteney’s brother. Franklin, 
knowing this, could only assume that Sir William had deliberately 
given Johnstone a false account of what had happened in that hotel 
room in Paris on March 29th. “What trust or Confidence;’ the 
Doctor demanded bitterly, “coud ever be put in Men who thus 
violated the most solemn engagements—and to whom breach of 
faith and falshood were equally easy?” He himself, he insisted, 
somewhat disingenuously, had “Never discovered to any Mortal 
alive any one circumstance that Had passed’’ Alexander could only 
promise to communicate his complaint to Pulteney, and ask Frank- 
lin to suspend judgment till he heard Sir William’s story.” 

Three weeks passed, and no answer came from Pulteney.” By 

50Pulteney to John Temple, May 22, 1778, Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 6th Series, IX, 420. 

51Alexander to Pulteney, Oct. 8, 1778, PC. 


52The last letter from Alexander in the Pulteney Correspondence is dated October 
29. I have found nothing in these papers or elsewhere either to confirm or disprove 
Franklin’s suspicions. Perhaps, since Pulteney was a Scotsman, it would be appro- 
priate to render a Scots verdict of “not proven” But perhaps one should also recall 
that Franklin, despite his promises and protestations to the contrary, had revealed 
Pulteney’s terms to the French Foreign Ministry. 
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the middle of November Alexander’s six months were up, and he 
considered his mission at an end. 


It was the end of an adventure in secret diplomacy, but not the 
end of a friendship. Alexander apparently broke up his household 
at Auteuil, and took his family back to Dijon.** But young Jonathan 
Williams, Franklin’s grandnephew, was not ready to say goodbye 
to the Alexander family. Relieved of his post at Nantes, he had 
been obliged to abandon his courtship of Miss Schweighauser. 
Settling down at Passy, he had renewed his suit, with William 
Alexander’s blessing, for the hand of the fair Mariamne. In Sep- 
tember 1779 they were married. Dr. Franklin invited the bride’s 
father to dine at Passy on the day of the wedding, and Alexander 
returned the compliment by bidding the Doctor to dinner the 
following day, so that they might “judge of the post-nuptial happi- 
ness of the young couple?’ 

Near the end of 1781, the war still dragging on, Alexander wrote 
Franklin that he intended to go to London, that, while there, he 


. would undoubtedly be asked what terms America would accept. 
7 , “My own idea’’ he wrote, “is, that you seek only your independence. 
- ... Let me know if this is proper language’’ Franklin replied in 


characteristic fashion: “I think the language you mention very 
proper to be held, as it is the truth; though the truth may not always 
be proper:’** The following year, the Alexanders were back in 
France, living not far from Passy, at Saint-Germain. Here they 
often entertained Franklin and the charming Mme. Helvétius, 
whom the old Doctor, nearly seventy-five, was lightheartedly pur- 
suing with proposals of marriage. 

It was on September 3, 1783 that Franklin finally signed a treaty 
of peace with England, a treaty that differed from the Pulteney 
terms of 1778 chiefly—but crucially—in that it recognized the 
. 58At least, he wrote a letter to Franklin from that place on June 19, 1779. Calendar, 

197+ 

5*Alexander to Franklin, Sept. 8, 1779, Calendar, II, 139. 


55Franklin’s letter is dated Dec. 15, 1781. The Complete Works of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, ed. John Bigelow (New York and London, 1887-89), VII, 333-34, and note. 


5°See letters from Bethia and William Alexander, ca. 1782, Calendar, II, 518. 
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independent sovereignty of the United States. “We are now friends 
with England and with all Mankind? the Doctor wrote to an 
acquaintance. “May we never see another War!” In the enthusiasm 
of the moment, he added words which his refusal of Pulteney’s 
offer had belied: “For in my opinion there never was a good War 
or a bad Peace’’*" To a humanitarian like Franklin even a War of 
Independence could not be a “good war?’ But Franklin was a stout 
patriot too, and Pulteney’s terms to him would have meant a bad 
peace. On this point his friend William Alexander hardly disagreed, 
Within two months of the signing of the treaty, Alexander was on 
his way to the United States to become in fact what he had been 
in spirit from the beginning of the war—an American. 


57To Josiah Quincy, Sept. 11, 1783, Writings, ed. Smyth, IX, 96. 


58Alexander to Franklin, Nov. 6, 1783, Calendar, III, 124. He settled down as a to- 
bacco merchant in Richmond, Virginia. 
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Jack London’s Use of Sinclair Lewis Plots, 
Together with a Printing of Three 
of the Plots 


By WALKER 


out 
bad ¥ 1910 AND 1911 Jack London, after a decade of highly suc- 
eed, cessful writing, bought a number of plots from the unknown 


Sinclair Lewis, who, nine years his junior, had not yet written a 
novel. References to this curious transaction have been made in a 
number of places,’ but no detailed account has previously appeared 
concerning it. The purpose of this article is to discuss the circum- 
stances under which the arrangement took place, the number and 
nature of the plots involved, and the use to which London put the 
material. It is hoped that such a discussion will throw light upon 
the narrative methods of both writers. Most of the evidence is 
drawn from an exchange of letters, involving eight from London 
and ten from Lewis, which took place between September 18, 
1910, and November 15, 1911.” In addition, three of Lewis’ plots, 
recently discovered in the extensive collection of London papers 
at the Huntington Library, are here printed in full. They are the 
only extant plots purchased by London to be printed just as Lewis 
wrote them.* 

Late in July of 1909 Jack London returned to California after 
two years of cruising in the Pacific in the Snark, the 45-foot ketch- 

1See George Sylvester Viereck, “The Ghost of Jack London? Liberty, Oct. 10, 1931, 


p. 15-16; Irving Stone, Sailor on Horseback (New York, 1938), pp. 297-98; Joan 
Cd Jack London and his Times (New York, 1939), p. 327. 


Originals of Lewis letters and carbon copies of London letters are in the Jack 
London collection, Huntington Library; originals of most of the London letters are 
in the Yale Library. In further references to these letters they will be identified by 
date within the text. Permission to quote from the London letters has been granted 
by Mr. Irving Shepard. Permission to quote from the Lewis letters and to reproduce 
the Lewis plots has been granted by the Executors of the Sinclair Lewis Estate. 


sTj — manuscripts of plots (unsigned) in the Jack London collection, Hunting- 
ton Library. Viereck published a paraphrase of “Mr. Cincinnatus” in “The Ghost of 
Jack London? and a fragment of “The World Police? rejected by London, was pub- 
lished in Harry E. Maule and Melville H. Cane, The Man from Main Street (New 
York, 1953), pp. 124-25. 
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rigged boat which he had built to sail around the world. Tropical 
diseases, financial troubles brought on by the 1907 depression, and 
difficulties in keeping in touch with serial and book publishers had 
forced him to give up one of his fondest dreams. The opulent days 
of The Call of the Wild, The Sea Wolf, and White Fang were 
behind him. Now his short stories reached publication in a deflated 
market only after many refusals, and Martin Eden, peddled unsuc- 
cessfully among eastern journals, was actually appearing in a little- 
known West Coast magazine. 

Under these circumstances London was determined to get back 
on his feet by applying himself vigorously to writing and placing 
his stories. He was looking for new ideas for his fiction; he had 
often complained that his greatest weakness as a writer was his 
difficulty of thinking up new plots or themes. His feeling on the 
subject is illustrated in the following remarks to a fellow writer 
made at the very beginning of his career: “No, I’m damned if my 
stories just come to me. I had to work like the devil for the themes, 
Then, of course, it was easy to just write them down. Expression, 
you see—with me—is far easier than invention. It is with the latter 
I have the greatest trouble, and work the hardest. To find some 
thought worthy of being clothed with enough verbiage to make a 
story, there’s the rub’’* ‘To another friend he complained about the 
same time of his “damnable lack of origination” and said that he 
was about resigned to becoming “an interpreter of the things which 
are, rather than a creator of the things which might be?’> When his 
imagination failed him, he sought for story subjects in his expe- 
rience, in his reading, and in the ideas of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, That he should make a formal arrangement with Lewis was 
not at all surprising, as he was eager for story subjects and saw no 
reason why he should not buy them if they were available. 

Sinclair Lewis was, in fact, almost an ideal source for such mate- 
rial. During the years between his graduation from Yale in 1907 
and the publication of Our Mr. Wrenn in 1914 he was wandering 


‘Letter, London to Elwyn Hoffman, June 17, 1900, in Elwyn Hoffman papers, 
Huntington Library. 


5Letter, London to Cloudesley Johns, Sept. 6, 1899, quoted in Charmian London, 
The Book of Jack London (New York, 192 3 I, p. 307. 
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around from job to job, getting experience, thinking about stories, 
writing verse and short narrative and jokes. He finally found him- 
self at Carmel as secretary for Grace MacGowan Cooke. There he 
met George Sterling and “drank his muscadel and ate his abalone”; 
there he shacked among the sand-dunes for a while with William 
Rose Benét, whose father was stationed at Benicia. Benét was 
amazed at “Red” Lewis’ ability to reel off stories. “On the way 
home from George Sterling’s, through the Carmel woods, of a 
summer night, he would launch into some yarn that he had made 
up on the spur of the moment; and before we were back at our 
cottage ... the whole story would have been completed in recita- 
tive. It was a marvelous performance, and apparently his fund of 
invention was inexhaustible’’* Possibly, as has been suggested by 
one Lewis scholar, he had already had experience in selling his 
plots;’ he may quickly have recognized a ready market for his 
inexhaustible fund of invention when he met London through 
Sterling in Carmel or possibly in San Francisco. This meeting took 
place sometime during the seven months between London’s return 
from the Snark voyage and March 11, 1910, when London paid 
Lewis seventy dollars for plots with a check dated at Carmel and 
cashed by Lewis in Carmel.* Probably the meeting came shortly 
before the check was written; evidence in London’s correspondence 
does not suggest an earlier London visit to Carmel although it 
indicates that Lewis visited London in Glen Ellen sometime during 
the winter of 1909-1910.° By the end of March Lewis was in the 
East working on the Volta Review, and a few months later he had 
become a publisher’s reader for Frederick Stokes in New York 
trying hard to get London to submit his books to that firm. All the 
later arrangements for plots were carried on by correspondence 
and it is unlikely that Lewis and London met again in anything 
other than a casual fashion. 

Pressed for his comment years later, Sinclair Lewis was unable 

$William Rose Benét, “Sinclair Lewis: a Biographical Sketch? Saturday Review of 
Literature, X (1934), 421-22. 

"Harry E. Maule in Maule and Cane, op. cit., p. 123. 

Reproduced in facsimile in Viereck, “The Ghost of Jack London? 


See letters London to Upton Sinclair, March 11, 1910, and Lewis to London, 
Oct. 16, 1910; London papers, Huntington Library. 
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to find anything to criticize in the arrangement he had made with 
London. He had been pleased with the older writer’s attention, 
happy to have his friendship: “the great man was extremely friendly 
to the skinny, the red-headed, the practically anonymous secre- 
tary:”° “Now that I am older than he was at that time;’ he wrote to 
London’s bibliographer, “I understand what he told me—that a 
fresh scheme gave him new urge to his own vast experience. It was 
to me a very exciting and helpful thing to be permitted to suggest 
fresh slants on his own wisdom:’* Moreover, though Lewis charged 
surprisingly small sums for his plots, always setting the price him- 
self without quibble from London, apparently the earnings from 
the plots were of great importance to him. “I was very glad to 
receive your note suggesting that you are willing to look at some 
more short story plots, etc. I am enclosing a big bunch, at the 
completion of which I have been working day anv night since 
hearing from you. . . . I hope to gawd that you will feel like taking 
a considerable part of them, because, if you do, it will probably 
finally give me the chance to get back to free lancing—nothing but 
writing—which I haven’t done for over a year; can the job and 
really get at decent work:’ [Sept. 28, 1910.] After London bought 
a number of the plots, Lewis wrote: “T’ll keep a keen eye out for 
others likely to interest you. I certainly do appreciate your using 
the stuff & hope to hand over value in return” [Oct. 12, 1910.] A 
year later Lewis wrote thanking London for helping to buy his 
winter overcoat by taking three more plots. [Nov. 15, 1911.] It 
would probably be incorrect to say that London was primarily 
motivated by a desire to help Lewis financially, but it would be 
just as grave an error to assume that this factor played no part in the 
arrangement. London was always extraordinarily generous both 
with his time and his money in helping younger writers. 

In the first of the three transactions between the writers, revealed 
in their correspondence, London apparently paid Lewis seventy 
dollars for fifteen plots, presumably receiving them from Lewis in 
Carmel on March 11, 1910. There is no record to indicate how 
many plots Lewis submitted at this time nor do we know the titles 

10Quoted in Maule and Cane, op. cit., p. 89. 

11Letter to Harvey Taylor, quoted in Viereck, “The Ghost of Jack London? 
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of the plots accepted. The check testifies to the transaction, and 
Lewis mentions in one of his letters that fifteen plots were accepted. 
[Sept. 28, 1910.] References in later letters also tell something of 
three of the items involved. These were “The Garden Terror?’ 
which London used in writing “When All the World was Young’’” 
“Winged Blackmail,’ which became a short story of the same title,”* 
and “The Assassination Bureau; the theme for a novel that London 
started, put aside in the summer of 1910, and left in its unfinished 
state at the time of his death.** Whether he used any of the remain- 
ing dozen plots for stories cannot be ascertained, as the plots have 
apparently not survived and he makes no references to putting 
them to use. 

In September, as the result of London’s inquiry as to whether he 
had any more plots for him, Lewis “otherwise Hal, alias Red}’ sent 
out a batch of twenty-three, together with an “Invoice of Goons 
shipped as per yrs, of the steenth. With prices of same:’ [Sept. 28, 
1910.] London’s reply of October 4th opened: “Your plots came 
in last night, and I have promptly taken nine (9) of them, for 
which same, according to invoice, I am remitting a check for 
$52.50.’ The items he accepted, with prices, were as follows: 
“Woman Who Gave Soul to Man” ($5.00); “Mr. Cincinnatus” 
($10.00); “Recommendations” ($5.00); “Explanations” ($5.00); 
“Guilt of John Avery” ($5.00); “The Common Sense Jail” ($7.50); 
“The House of Illusion” ($2.50) ; “The Dress Suit Pugilist” ($7.50); 
“The Prodigal Father” ($5.00). The fourteen plots which he 
returned ran about the same in price except for “The World Police? 
an idea for a series based on the concept of a twentieth-century 
Sherlock Holmes which Lewis felt had such great possibilities that 
he wanted forty dollars for it.’* It has been published in part in 
The Man From Main Street. 


12Published in The Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 10, 1910, and included in The 
Night Born (New York, 1913). 

18Published in The Lever, Sept., 1910, and included in The Night Born. 

{Manuscript in the Huntington Library. 

The rejected plots were titled The World Police, Revised Biographies, Mr. 
Assistant, The Gallant Gentleman, Thou Shalt not Kill, On Waiting Orders, The 
Coward, Doll-House Suffragette, The Disciple, Detective Hunts Himself, Cupid 
and Cubb’s, Man Who Couldn’t Make Enemies, The New Broom, Hermit’s Cats. 
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Of the nine plots purchased in this bunch London as far as we 
know used only two, “The Prodigal Father”** and “The Dress Suit 
Pugilist” which most certainly was worked up into the novelette 
The Abysmal Brute." Four additional items in this group survived 
as plots, the three published in this article and “Mr. Cincinnatus) 
which was paraphrased by Mr. Viereck in Liberty. 

Ten months elapsed before London, now on a driving trip 
through Oregon, dropped a line to Lewis with the good word; 
“The prizefight story, under the title The Abysmal Brute, has ap- 
peared in The Popular Magazine. . . . Look it up and tell me what 
you think of it. Any time you want to dispose of more plots, send 
them along’ [Aug. 18, 1911.] Lewis wasted no time but rushed a 
letter back: “I’m glad you'd like to see some more plots. Under 
separate cover (that phrase shows I’m a damfine business man) I’m 
sending seventeen of them, with prices. I hope you'll find them the 
thing; especially as I have made up nearly all of them, from time 
to time during the last few months, with you in mind, as you can 
see.’ [Aug. 27, 1911.] Unfortunately, this time Lewis’ invoice of 
his plots did not survive. We know only that of this final batch of 
plots, London took three, titled “The Grit of Doctor Pibbin; “The 
Deserter;’ and “Greater Love;’ paying fifteen dollars for them, and 
making it possible for Lewis to buy his overcoat. None of these 
plots has been found among the London papers; probably none was 
used by London for a story. 

Thus we know that Lewis submitted at least fifty-five plots to 
London, that London bought twenty-seven of them, and that he 
paid Lewis a total of $137.50. Of these it is fairly certain that Lon- 
don used five, three for published short stories, one for a novelette, 
and one for a novel which he was never to complete. He may have 
used more of them, but in the opinion of this writer he is unlikely 
to have used more than two or three in addition to those identified, 

Further light is thrown on London’s writing methods by the 
reasons he gave for refusing some of the plots. Thus he wrote: “I 


16Published in the Woman’s World, May, 1912, and included in The Turtles of 
Tasman (New York, 1916). 

17Finished Dec. 14, 1910, published serially in The Popular Magazine, May- 
Sept., 1911, and printed in book form in 1913. Holograph MS in Huntington Library. 
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we didn’t care to tackle the World Police (which is a splendid series), 
uit | because I am long on splendid novel-motifs of my own, which 
tte [| require only time and relaxed financial pressure for me to put 
red | through” [Oct. 4, 1910.] On the short story ideas he commented: 
as’ JB “Some of the rejected ones were not suited to my temperament; 
others did not suit because I am too damn lazy to dig up requisite 
rip JB data or atmosphere.’ [Oct. 4, 1910.] And, in refusing most of the 
rd; last batch of plots, London stated: “Several reasons prevent me from 
ap- fj taking more of them. In the first place, a number of them are regu- 
hat | lar O. Henry plots. O. Henry could have handled them, and they’d 
end have been great with his style of handling. And then, since the first 
da i of the year I’ve been working quite steadily on the Smoke Bellew 
der tales for The Cosmopolitan, and the Sun Tales in Saturday Evening 
I'm Post. You see, I haven’t been using up any outside short story ideas 
the at all?’ (Oct. 20, 1911.] 
ime As a matter of fact, the arrangement does not seem to have 
can (@ worked out very satisfactorily for London. This is shown partly 
> of fm in the fact that he used such a small number of the plots that he 
h of (| purchased. In addition, he had trouble even with these. Of The 
The [— Abysmal Brute he wrote, “Remember your dress-suit pugilist story? 
and | 10-morrow I finish it, and it will be 23,000 words long. But to save 
hese @ my life I don’t know what to make of it?’ [Dec. 13, r910.] Nearly 
was year later he wrote: “Frankly, I don’t know whether I’m making 
money or losing money by working up some of those other short- 
's to |B story ideas from you. Take The Abysmal Brute, for instance. I got 
tt he I $1200 for it, after it had been refused by the first-class magazines. 
Lon- @ Had the time I devoted to it been devoted to some Smoke Bellew 
ette, [| ot Sun Tales, P'd have got $3000 for the same amount of work.’ 
have fj [Oct. 20, r911.] He went on to add that these remarks were only 
ikely § i reply to Lewis’ question as to whether his plots had proved a 
ified, [| good business investment (Lewis had added rather plaintively, 
> the fe ‘Some time I'll have to get real tactful and try to find a way to get 
e: “| JB you to make me a wedding present of some modest per cent. of 
your profits in them:’ [Oct. 10, 1911.] Possibly to make Lewis feel 
tles of HH better, London closed the discussion with the statement: “Person- 
May- (@ ‘lly, despite the fact that it did not make a financial killing, I’m 


darned glad I wrote The Abysmal Brute? (Oct. 20, 1911.] 


| 
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He didn’t feel that way about “The Assassination Bureau;’ how- 
ever. Supposedly the idea for a novel, this fantastic yarn deals with 
the agreement of the philosophic head of an assassination bureau 
to turn over the resources of the bureau to destroy himself, having 
been convinced by the hero that he is unsocial; it bogged down al- 
most from the beginning. Six months after he bought the plot, Lon- 
don wrote to Lewis: “I have 20,000 words done on The Assasina- 
tion Bureau, and for the first time in my life am stuck and disgusted. 
I haven’t done my best with it, and cannot make up my mind 
whether or not to go ahead with it’” [Oct. 4, 1910.] Lewis replied: 
“I wonder if there’s too much fantasy and too little Jack London 
in the plot? and if it couldn’t be made a real Jack London plot; one 
good for a 75,000 word novel? I don’t remember just what ending 
I suggested for the thing, but I’ve been thinking about one which 
would make the plot as I outlined it really just the beginning of a 
real novel.’ [Oct. 16, 1910.] He then went on to spin out a ridicu- 
lous narrative laid in the South Seas, with a real Wolf Larsen hero, 
etc. Nothing came of all this. London, who usually managed to 
finish everything he started found that the further he went the 
worse things became. Eventually he abandoned the yarn, and its 
unfinished manuscript remained at his death as the only incomplete 
story in his file with the exception of the novel titled “Cherry; 
which he had started shortly before death came so suddenly in his 
forty-first year. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to compare a Lewis plot with a 
London short story or novelette, to see how London used Lewis’ 
ideas. For the three short stories, one novelette, and one unfinished 
novel we have no Lewis plots. And for the four Lewis plots which 
have turned up, we have no London short stories or novels. Doubt- 
less London destroyed the plots after using them. As for Lewis, he 
had pledged himself to rid his files of copies when London warned, 
“for heaven’s sake, remember the one’s I take so that you won't 
make the mistake of writing them up yourself some time?’ [Oct. 4, 
1910.] Lewis had replied, “In order to make it absolutely dead cer- 
tain that I won’t use anything I’ve sold you I do two things: de- 
stroy my notes on each story, & make a list of those sold, which I 
glance over now & then” [Oct. 12, 1910.] 
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Failing an analysis of the relationship of a Lewis plot and a Lon- 
don story, it is still possible to get some light (a) from an examina- 
tion of the stories for which we know London used Lewis plots 
and (b) from an examination of the extant plots which Lewis fur- 
nished London with the opinion that they were suited to his work. 
Of the short stories, none of which is more than mediocre, perhaps 
the least effective is “Winged Blackmail? a pseudo-scientific sketch 
in which a tycoon is blackmailed by a criminal who sends his threat- 
ening messages by carrier pigeon. The tycoon’s son foils the villain 
and springs the trap by pursuing the returning pigeon with an air- 
plane specially provided with “reefers” or flaps to slow down its 
speed when necessary. The yarn clearly reflects Sinclair Lewis’ 
preoccupation with aviation, a subject which held very little fasci- 
nation for London. Lewis’ first published book, which appeared a 
year after “Winged Blackmail” came out, was a juvenile titled Hike 
and the Aeroplane. “When the World was Young” uses a theme 
more to London’s taste, for it deals with the brute beneath the skin 
and the antics of a caveman (London had treated cavemen at length 
in his Before Adam). Its hero is a celebrated San Francisco lawyer 
with a dual personality; every night he reverts to his cavemen an- 
cestors and chases coyotes over the hills near Mills Valley. As Lon- 
don put it, “half of him was late American and the other half early 
Teuton; and his greatest problem is to keep from frightening his 
fiancee to death when he meets her after dark. Finally he destroys 
the primitive in himself by fighting a ferocious bear that has es- 
caped from a circus. Never again is he to roam at night in a loin 
skin; he becomes a happy married man as a recompense. 

“The Prodigal Father” is a slight sketch in which London was 
able to contrast the warm-hearted, prodigal West with the straight- 
laced, parsimonious East. A henpecked Yankee who has escaped his 
nagging wife, come out to Oakland and prospered as a merchant, 
finally goes back to New England to visit his family. He never gets 
further than the front yard, where he hears his wife nagging at his 
son just as she had at him—same old emphasis on duty, same narrow 
concepts, etc. Without revealing his identity to his wife, who has 
taken him for a tramp, he persuades his son to run away with him 
and Go west, where boys can live big lives rather than small ones. 
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The Abysmal Brute, one of London’s poorest novels, is a prize- 
fight story in which the hero, a young Natty Bumppo who has been 
brought up far from civilization in the Sierra Nevada, comes down 
to San Francisco and whips everyone he meets in the prize-ring, 
His father has been a world champion, and his talent is inherited, 
All might have gone well and Pat Glendon might have continued to 
be blissfully happy fighting thugs, writing poetry, and courting a 
fine, sophisticated lady reporter who could cap his Browning quotes 
whenever pressed to do so, if his manager had only been honest and 
if the fight-game had been straight. But Glendon, who is being 
used, discovers the iniquity of the ring, with his sweetheart’s help. In 
his final fight, he knocks out his opponent in the first round instead 
of going the expected eighteen, knocks out a crooked ex-champion 
who just happens to be present as a guest, and helps the mob wreck 
the hall. Then he allows his admirers to carry him on their shoul- 
ders down Market Street to the St. Francis Hotel, and there he 
gives a speech in which he exposes the prize-fight racket and starts 
a vice inquiry. The novel is exciting in its fight sequences, but is in 
other ways thoroughly trivial; it has none of the unity, movement, 
and symbolism of The Game, London’s earlier prize-fight story, 
which is a minor Billy Budd. 

Among Lewis’ extant plots, “Mr. Cincinnatus” is surely the least 
promising. It utilizes an O. Henry theme, telling of how a great 
adventurer with a warm heart leaves his plough to take part in a 
South American revolution. He ultimately shifts sides, supports the 
dictator who proves to be benevolent, and gets the black-eyed 
beauty. It is easy to see why London did nothing with this story, 
which was not at all suited to his talent, but it is more difficult to 
understand why he did nothing with the three plots which com- 
plete this article. In their emphasis upon social problems, in their 
use of life in jail and on the road, and in their attacks on the 
status quo, these plots no doubt pleased his taste, and in their mix- 
ture of paradox and realism they represented a pattern which he 
liked. They remind us of the congeniality of the two men’s social 
opinions, for Lewis, like London, was a member of the Socialist 
Party at the time, and he ended at least one of his letters with the 
phrase “Yours for the revolution,’ a phrase which London used as 
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e- automatically as if he had had a rubber stamp for it. These plots 
en support William Benét’s assertion that the twenty-five-year-old 
vn Lewis, playful and humorously iconoclastic in his lighter moments, 
ig. was at heart a very serious moralist, thus displaying a trait which 
-d, was to be increasingly demonstrated in Main Street and the novels 
to to follow. In his humanistic concern with the social experiment and 
ya in his speculation upon moral issues he was working close to the 
7 core of London’s principal writing interests. The plots are pre- 
n 


sented here in full for their inherent interest and for the light they 


ng shed on both Lewis and London. 

In 

ad 

me THE HOUSE OF ILLUSION 


A tale of a man who persuaded himself that his calling was in- 
teresting and valuable; that he could not fail to master it; how, once 


he really persuaded, he befooled himself so perfectly that he also hyp- 

rts notized others into following his example; then awoke. I planned 
sin this story before your “South of the Slot” came out; but there are 
Nt, certain resemblances. I think that, essentially, the two stories are 
ry, quite different, however. 

A man is an instructor in sociology; especially the dry end there- 
ast of. He has become a shark in statistics; and lives in figures. He first 
eat took up this work because he was favored by the former head of 
na the department of sociology, and coaxed into grad work in this line. 
the Not knowing what else he wanted to do, he went into this; and 
yed @ hypnotized himself into believing that there is both fun and im- 
ry; portant truth in making statistical tables. In fact, so earnest was he 
to that he made a lot of students believe his line was interesting, also; 
ym- and won much academic honor. He was to have a promotion, and 
1eit teach the Class in American Social Conditions. 
the In preparation for this, he went on a bumming trip, in his sum- 
ux mer vacation. Now, contrary to all his expectations, he found hobos 
he § interesting. How he had the time of his young life, and never 
cial § wanted to see a statistic again. How he landed in a railroad con- 
alist J struction, and landed a couple of hundreds by taking a small con- 
bp: tract on his own hook; using brain and muscle, happy among the 
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But he’s fated to return to dry work. He’s been living in Social 
Conditions; and he finds that the sociology in books is not only 
uninteresting, but mostly bunk. He’s been living in the House of 
Illusion, but now he’s had a glimpse outside. 

Conscientious as ever, he goes into this matter. Yes, he’s been mis- 
taken; this isn’t his work; and it isn’t interesting. And how about 
the poor boobs of students he’s been hypnotizing? 

In a dramatic scene, in the lecture room, before the big bunch, 
he declares that the sociology he’s been teaching the year before— 
statistics—is not only a bore but idiocy. As for this present class, 
American Social Conditions, it is a little more interesting, but only 
because it’s been more ingeniously arranged. More true it certainly 
is not. He tells a couple of tales of himself and bums. He announces 
that this is his last lecture; but that he doesn’t want to go away 
leaving his pet students still hypnotized. So he wishes to give them 
this tip: that this stuff couldn’t possibly be interesting except to a 
bunch of blind-folded mental invalids, such as they have always 
been. “Silence in the class room”; as he beats it. 

He was so busy getting out his summer’s mackinaw and axe, 
when the president arrived at his room, that he didn’t have much 
inclination to discuss the matter. 


It need not be sociology that he teaches. I thought, first, of Greek. 
But in any case, there is this same matter of living in a House of 
Illusion so successfully that the deluded illuded ass brings lots of 
others into same dwelling. 


THE GUILT OF JOHN AVERY 


A Short story on the Wise and Beneficent System of Reforming 
The Criminal Classes via the Highly Educative Penitentiary. 

Country scene. Bunch of young chaps soused. Go back from 
town singing. John Avery, decent sort of chap, the liveliest of the 
bunch; he is practising shooting at posts with silly little 22 calibre 
revolver. A melon patch in the moon light. They steal melons, 
Farmer comes out and warns them. As they run off, Avery, in jest, 
fires his 22 somewhat in the direction of the farmer. Home to bed. 

Next morning, farmer found dead—a 22 bullet in his temple or 
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neck—by his melon patch. The fright of the young hellions. Avery 
confesses and is sent to the pen. 

Has a very simple belief that there is something beneficial—some- 
thing penitential—about the penitentiary. The same power of self- 
hypnotization which made him confess to his crime also made him 
believe that he was really getting good out of this experience;—and 
believe that his black murderous soul needs said good greatly. But 
it sure does take lots of self-hypnotizing to make him believe it. 

He has become the model prisoner by the time that another 
young chap who was with the melon-stealing party that night, con- 
fesses (no, not necessarily on his death-bed) that it was HE that 
shot the old farmer. He hated the old skin-flint, because of a cer- 
tain mortgage, plus having been kicked out when he tried to make 
love to old farmer’s daughter. Being very drunk, he had sneaked 
back, after leaving the crowd. He had found the farmer still mount- 
ing guard over his melon patch—-quite untouched by Avery’s bullet; 
and had fired at him, (meaning only to wing him), with his own 22. 
The farmer had fallen. Repentant, still drunk, he had sneaked home, 
and kept silence till now; save for telling his mother who had 
shielded him and let Avery go to the pen. And that mother now, 
at his demand, admits that he had confessed the truth to her, on 
the morning after the shooting. So Avery is released from jail. But 
first he goes to the chaplain and asks him for help in figuring this 
thing out: Together they had long been doping it out that said mur- 
derous soul had been benefited by the just punishment, etc. etc.; 
proving the excellence of the penal system. But how now, if his 
soul wasn’t black and murderous, etc? Had he been helped, even 
so? He was pretty well broken in health and spirit; but, What was 
the answer? Also, there was no question as to whether he had fired 
at the farmer that time. That was still admitted. But inasmuch as 
he had been a bad shot, instead of a good one, why therefore he was 
innocent and to be released. But what was the underlying principal 
of this punishment business? 

The chaplain (this is the warden’s office) sternly bids him not 
to try to question the propriety of Justice. Poof. Why, it was prac- 
tically sacrilege toward the State to say that he was innocent be- 
cause he had been a bad shot. 
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John Avery goes out into the street; still bewildered but very 
much inclined to believe that there was something not so entirely 
exact about this Justice business as he had been making himself 
believe. 


THE COMMON-SENSE JAIL 


Another prison story. 

There is an international prison congress on. The evening before 
the first session all the delegates and the newspapermen are discuss- 
ing with great interest the coming day; for there is to be a bomb 
exploded. Judge X—former district attorney of New York, now on 
the supreme bench of the state of New York (California, any- 
where); twice a representative in congress; adroit publicist, is to 
speak on COMMON-SENSE IN PRISON REFORM. And he, the talented 
publicist, has let the newspapermen know enough of his coming 
speech to be able to predict it as a sensation. 

For this man, regarded as broad-minded citizen and an absolute 
authority on criminal procedure and penology, is going to denounce 
(with pretty direct references to many of the famous delegates to 
the prison congress before which he is speaking), going to de- 
nounce utterly all the “crank attempts to make parlors out of jails. 
Prison reform, gentlemen? Why, it’s going on all the time”’ He is 
going to give incidents—the indeterminate sentence thrown out by 
the legislature because it is Nor reform; certain prisoners in the pen. 
allowed to wear plain uniforms; all sorts of comMMON SENSE reforms, 
Then he’ll come out with a flat denunciation of the anarchists, the 
traitors, “who mask their anarchy under pretense of philanthropic 
prison reform:’ And it is understood that he is to speak with the 
approval of the highest Powers in the land. 

Oh, it’s a peach of a news-story that he has allowed the reporters 
to get out of hiia! He smiles very appreciatively as he steps out of 
the St. Francis (if this is laid in SF). Comfortably dinnered and 
smoking a two bit cigar, he strolls through Union Square and down 
Market Street to the Ferry Building. 

He’s a quietly dressed commonplace looking man. (Indeed his 
enemies declared that he was commonplace except in the rich qual- 
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ry ity of his brass.) No one would suspect him of being the great and 
ly only who was to spring such a sensation. 
elf He looks with interest at the Ferry Building; its crowds and 
lights; meditatively swinging one foot. A passer by brushes against 
him, running for a ferry; and he nearly topples over; catching at a 
set-outside show case. And, just then, a policeman comes around 
the corner; sees him gripping the show case (one of these sidewalk 
plate glass things). 
ore “Here, what the hell you doin’?” snarls the policeman. 
1ss- Judge X is not accustomed to being addressed thus. “None of 
mb your business;’ he snaps. His shoulder hurts from having slammed 
on against the case. He is very peeved. 
ny- Now the cop was not accustomed to being addressed thus—when 
3 to on his beat. “You move on, quick, or I’ll run you in? says he. “Got 
ted half a mind to, anyway” 
ing Judge X opens up on him with his best quiet sarcasm; something 
like this, “I suppose it’s too much to expect a pave-pounder to have 
lute § the manners of a gentleman. But, at least, you needn’t disgrace the 
ince f force by being such a pig-headed ass as not to see—” 
s to Now the cop’s wife had cussed him out, at dinner before he went 
de- on duty. Here was the chance to even things up. He grabbed Judge 
jails, §§ X, who struggled like a hen on a chopping block; furious and vol- 
le is @ uble. First thing Judge X knew was a crowd collecting, patrol 
t by wagon, the station house, and himself charged with “being drunk 
pen. § and disorderly, resisting arrest, use of abusive and profane language, 
rms, {J causing a crowd to collect; and all the other trimmings. 
, the He was pretty well manhandled. The desk Lieutenant took his 
opic name, (given as Thomas X,) without interest; age, 55, occupation, 
. the um, well, clerk. The desk lieut scarcely knew that there was a 
prison congress in town; he certainly didn’t know that any Judge 
rters #j X was going to make an address. 
ut of And X went behind the bars. . . . He didn’t dare to phone any- 
|and jf one; he was too afraid the newspapermen would get hold of the 
lown § story. Unconsciously the way he pulled his soft hat over his eyes, 
to keep out of ken of a police reporter at the station, had been 
d his § very criminal-cl 


Well, he’d tip the wink to the magistrate in the morning; get the 
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cop who had arrested him—a disgrace to the force—discharged; and 
be all right. 

But Lord how mad he really is; and he keeps getting madder, 
To get relief, he expresses to another man in the coop his sense of 
what a disgrace to the enlightened penological system of the coun- 
try this station house, this particular one, is. The other man laughs 
at him, and begins to tell him of REAL jugs; things he has seen and 
experienced in state penitentiaries. A few hours before, Judge X 
would have been willing to prove this man a liar statistically; but 
now he listens in the smell and sound and sight of this place—and 
believes. 

A bedraggled prisoner, in the morning, who slips a note to the 
magistrate, and is hastily released. He has just time to get to the 
session of the prison congress. As he hastily enters, he sees copies 
of the morning papers in the hands of many famous people present. 
He, always the suave and careful, heretofore, snatches one of the 
papers out of the hand of a stranger, with abrupt rudeness; and 
reads the headlines. Then his name is given; and he is rushed up to 
the platform. 

He faces a very hostile audience. He knows why. He yells, “You 
have all read the morning papers—how I am to uphold the modern 
court and prison system and score many of you people? 11’s a LE!” 

Two languid newspaper men at the table at his feet suddenly get 
very busy. 

“Tt’s a lie’ yells Judge X. “I’m here to say just this: that modern 
methods of dealing with both the accused and the proven guilty 
are such a disgrace to civilization that in the name of outraged man- 
hood I demand the instant abolition of the whole outrageous sys- 
tem?’ (Scene of consternation among the crowd.) 

He spent the rest of his life in trying to explain away that speech; 
beginning that afternoon, as soon as he had had a nap and a bath. 
For of course a common-sense man doesn’t quarrel with his bread 
and butter. But even now, he is known to go so far as to smile bit- 
terly and say that he doesn’t see why San Francisco doesn’t have 
such enlightened station houses as does the East. 
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Notes and Documents 


Pierre Matthieu: Another Source for Webster 


i the growing list of John Webster’s known sources may be 
added The Heroyk Life and Deplorable Death of the most 
Christian King Henry the fourth (London, 1612), the translation 
by Edward Grimeston of Pierre Matthieu’s Histoire de la Mort 
deplorable de Henry IIIl, Roi de France (Paris, 1611).’ By com- 
parison with Sidney, Montaigne, Guazzo or Alexander, Matthieu 


the was but a minor source; The Heroyk Life was used for relatively 
ples Hi few passages and these mainly in Webster’s non-dramatic work. It 
a apparently accounts, however, for two hitherto untraced apologues 


—both of them altered and expanded in interesting ways; it provides 
additional evidence of the poet’s method of composition; and it 
helps date the composition of The Duchess of Malfi. 

Webster’s use of Matthieu supports the conjecture by Mr. Lucas 
that in late 1612, when the dramatist wrote an elegy in memory of 
Prince Henry, he was about half-way through The Duchess of 
Malfi The sudden death of England’s idol, on November 6th, 
spurred most of the nation’s writers to lines of tribute and lament. 
Webster hurriedly composed A Monumental Columne, with a speed 
for which the poem apologizes: 

I hasted, till I had this tribute paid 


Unto his grave, so let the speede excuse 
The zealous error of my passionate Muse.* 


On December 25th the work was registered. In it appear more than 
a dozen borrowings from The Heroyk Life, three-fourths of Web- 


1That Webster worked from the translation is occasionally obvious. The French 
original, of which I have seen a 1612 edition, in no instance provides a closer parallel. 
How early in 1612 the translation appeared we do not know. The registration entry 
(October 10, 1611) indicates only an intention to undertake the work. 


°F, L. Lucas, ed. The Complete Works of John Webster (London, 1927), Il, 3; see 
also III, 268. All Webster citations below are from this edition. 


3Lines 310-312. 
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ster’s total indebtedness to this source. It seems probable that he 
examined Matthieu’s memorial volume for King Henry of France, 
the very title of which would attract him by its appropriateness, 
only when moved to write his own hasty memorial for Prince 
Henry of England. At that time, quite probably, he discovered the 
four passages used in The Duchess of Malfi. These four, the only 
signs of indebtedness to Matthieu in his plays, all appear in the 
tragedy’s third act. Though they may possibly be late insertions 
in a play already tentatively completed,‘ it is more consistent with 
what else we know of Webster’s method of composition to believe 
he was composing the third act at the time he made use of Matthieu, 
That time was probably late 1612. 

In adapting The Heroyk Life to the couplets of his elegy or the 
blank verse of his tragedy, Webster often departed from his source 
considerably, sometimes leaving but slight indication of his indebt- 
edness. Two passages re-used in the Characters (1615), presumably 
a later composition, follow the source more closely, and suggest 
that he entered at least these passages in a notebook. Thus Matthieu, 
Sig. Rr, reads: 


... he doth not thinke that his body yeelds a greater shaddow after, 
then before his victories. 


Webster’s “A worthy Commander in the Warres? lines 8-9, is close: 


He doth not thinke his body yeeldes a more spreading shadow after a 
victory then before; 


while in A Monumental Columne, lines 76-77, Matthieu has been 
altered for the couplet: 


Who knew his humble shadow spread no more 
After a victory then it did before. .. .° 


*No known sources for The Duchess of Malfi date later than 1612, and the play 
may have been completed in that year. Though the borrowings from Matthieu may 
be very late additions, and can be plausibly accounted for as such, innumerable pas- 
sages in Webster might be similarly explained. See note 6. 


5See also Matthieu, Sig. Cc2z, “He did not thinke that his body yeelded a greater 
shaddow after, then before his victories. . . ” The idea was a commonplace, of course, 
traditionally applied to Philip of Macedon. See Lucas’ commentary; also Lodowick 
Lloyd, The Tragicomedie of Serpents (1607) , Sig. C2v (there ascribed to Rhodiginus, 
lib. 8, cap. 26); and Apophthegmatvm ... Manvtii (Venice, 1604), p. 52f. 
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Similarly, Matthieu, Sig. E4: 
... they must remember that . . . the hazards of battells, and not the 
pompes of Ceremonies are their true Theaters; 
becomes in “A worthy Commander in the Warres;’ lines 12-13: 
He knowes, the hazards of battels, not the pompe of Ceremonies are 
Souldiers best theaters; 
and in A Monumental Columne, lines 90-92: 


Who knew that battailes, not the gaudy show 
Of ceremonies, do on Kings bestow 
Best Theaters. ... 


Of the parallels listed below some are admittedly weak; they 
deserve consideration only because others, unmistakably borrowed, 
show how extensively Webster sometimes altered his source. I 
present those in the tragedy first, as having the greater interest. 


The Heroyk Life 


Sig. Ssv: Reputation . . . the goddesse 
of great courages is so delicate, as the 
least excesse doth blemish it, an vniust 
enterprise dishonoreth it. . . . It is a 
spirit that goes and returnes no 
more. They report that water, fire, 
and reputation, vndertooke to goe 
throughout the world, and fearing 
they should goe astray, they gaue 
signes one vnto another: Water said 
that they should finde her where as 
they sawe reeds, and fire whereas 
the smoke appeared, loose me not 
said reputation, for if I get from you, 
you will neuer finde mee againe. 


°This speech may be part of a late insertion; perha 


The Duchess of Malfi 


TIL.ii.145-56. Ferp[1NAND]. 
Upon a time Reputation, Love, and 
eath, 

Would travell ore the world: and it 
was concluded 

That they should part, and take three 
several wayes: 

Death told them, they should find 
him in great Battailes: 

Or Cities plagu’d with plagues: Love 
gives them councell 

To enquire for him. ... 


... Stay (quoth Reputation) 
Doe not Ptcns & me: for it is my 


nature 
If once I part from any man I meete, 
I am never found againe. . . . 


the half-line of IIL.ii.160 origi- 


nally followed the colon in line 140. Ferdinand’s apologue is occasioned by the duch- 


ess’ assertion which now completes line 140: “My reputation/ Is safe? a boast contra- 
dicted by Antonio’s earlier statement, “The common-rable, do directly say/ She is a 
Strumpet” (IILi.zof.). The present dialogue is dramatically plausible, however, and 
far more appropriate to its context than are the next two borrowings. 
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Sig. Cc3: Princes pay flattery with 
her owne money, Flatterers dis- 
semble the vices of Princes, and 
Princes dissemble the lyes of flatter- 
ers. 


Sig. Qq3¥: The study of vaine things . 


is a toilsome idlenesse, and a painfull 
folly. The spirits beeing once stroken 
with this disease . . . spend whole 
nights to finde how many knots were 
in Hercules club, and of what colour 
Achilles beard was... . 


Sig. H3: Some few daies before this 
fatall accident shee [the queen] had 
two dreames, the which were true 
predictions, when as the Iewelers and 
Lapidaries prepared her crowne [for 
her coronation] she drempt that the 
great diamonds and all the — 
stones which shee had giuen them to 
inrich it were turned into Pearles, 
the which the interpreters of dreames 
take for teares. 


Sig Bbb: . . . the more that wee con- 
sider what hee hath bin, the more we 
grieue for that he is no more, the 
more our eyes were pleased with this 
sweete light, the more troublesome 
the Eclipse thereof is. 

But this sun is not quite gone. ... 


Sig. Llz2v: This truth hath no need to 
be set forth with other colours then 
her owne. 


IIL.ii.278-80. Bos[oxa]. 
Princes pay flatterers, 
In their owne money: Flatterers dis- 
semble their vices, 
And they dissemble their lies, that’s 
Justice. ... 


IIL iii.50-52. Det[10]. 

I knew him in Padua, a fantastical] 
scholler, 

Like such, who studdy to know how 
many knots 

Was in Hercules club, of what colour 
Achilles beard was... . 


IIl.v.17-24. 
Ducu[ess]. I had a very strange 
dreame to-night. 
Ant[onio]. What was’t? 
Ducu[ess]. Me thought I wore my 
Coronet of State, 
And on a sudaine all the Diamonds 
Were chang’d to Pearles. 
Ant[on1o0]. My Interpretation 
Is, you'll weepe shortly, for to me, 
the pearles 
Doe signifie your teares. . . .” 


A Monumental Columne 
10-11: 
“We should not grieve at the bright 


Sunnes Ecclips 
“But that we love his light. 


19-20: 

To adorne which, in her deserved 
Throne, 

I bring those colours, which Truth 
calles her owne. 


The cause for the duchess’ tears, in the next scene, is of course the supposed death 
of her husband. Lucas, though aware of the parallel in French history, suggests no 
source for Webster. 
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Sig. Qq: . .. to haue them continue 
long he poureth forth sparingly. He 
gaue by reason, not by ostentation. 


Sig. Bzv: The brauest resolutions 
[princes, etc.] came as to an Accad- 
emie of valour and vertue. 


Sig. Ll3: His valour was not without 
judgment, nor his designes without 
conduct. Minerua hath alwayes caried 
a Torch before this Vlisses. 


Sig. Ss2: They say a Prince should 
neuer see the portrait of feare but on 
his enemies backe. .. . 


Sig. Cc2z: He did not thinke that his 
body yeelded a greater shaddow 
after, then before his victories. . . . 


Sig. Eq: If the Noblemen which 
serued in this action [the queen’s 
coronation] take it ill that they haue 
beene forgotten in this discourse, they 
must remember that their names are 
written else-where, and that the haz- 
ards of battells, and not the pompes 
of Ceremonies are their true Thea- 
ters. 


Sig. Xx3¥: Your greatnesses are but 
heapes of snow, which we see melt 
into water.... 


8Cf. Characters, “A noble and retir’d House-kee 


41-42: 

His rewards followed reason, nere 
were plac’t 

For ostentation; and to make them 


53°57: 

Men came to his Court as to bright 
Academies 

Of vertue and of valour; all the eies 

That feasted at his Princely exercise, 

Thought that by day Mars held his 
launce, by night 

Minerva bore a torch to give him 
light. 

74: 

Who ne’re saw feare but in his en- 
emies flight... . 


78-77: 

Who knew his humble 
spread no more 

After a victory then it did before. ... 


shadow 


90-92: 

Who knew that battailes, not the 
udy show 

Of ceremonies, do on Kings bestow 

Best Theaters. ... 


109-10: 

O Greatnesse! what shall we com- 
pare thee to? 

To Giants, beasts, or Towers fram’d 
out of Snow... .° 


” lines 1-2: “Is one whose boun- 


ty is limited by reason, not ostentation: & to make it last, he deales it discreetly. . . ? 


°The resemblance is too om to appear more than accidental. A stronger parallel 
to Webster’s lines occurs in a later work; cf. William Drummond, A Cypresse Grove, 
ed. L. E. Kastner, lines 335-43: “What haue the dearest Fauorites of the World . . . 
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131: 
Sig. liz: All the reuolted Townes... “Of all, the shortest madnesse is the 
confesse that the shortest follyes are _ best. 

the best.2° 


132-35: 
Sig. Tz: But his triumph needeth not Wee ought not thinke that his great 
our lawrels, his memory contemneth triumphs need 
our marbles. ... Our withred laurels't — Can our 
weake praise feed 
His memory, which worthily con- 
temnes 
Marble and Gold and Oriental] 
Gemmes? 


140-142: 
Sig. Zz3: Wherefore let vs rather As Rome of her beloved Titus said, 
lament for our selues then for him, That from the body the bright soule 
and let vs say of him as Rome did of was fled 

Tytus, Hee is gone for his owne For his owne good and their afflic- 
good, and for our afflictions. tion... .18 


152-92: 
Sig. 13: Iupiter commanded Pleasure Jupiter on some businesse once sent 
to retyre to Heauen, for thathee was § downe 

so well followed and serued by men, Pleasure unto the world, that shee 
as hee did no more care to leaue the —s might crowne 

earth. To returne more purely, hee Mortals with her bright beames, but 
disrobed him-selfe. Greefe, who all (her long stay 

the time of his aboad on earth had Exceeding farre the limite of her day, 
been banished, found those clothes Such feasts and gifts were numbred 
and disguised him-selfe. Since shee _to present her, 


to glorie in? Is it Greatnesse? . . . How like is that to Castles or imaginarie Cities 
raised in the Skies by chaunce-meeting Cloudes? or to Gyantes modelled (for a 
sport) of Snow which at the hoter lookes of the Sunne melt away and lye drowned 
in their owne moisture?” Though Drummond may here have been indebted to 
Webster (as he was to Shakespeare, Sidney, and Donne for passages in the imme- 
diate context), some other source for both writers seems at least as probable. Yet 
Drummond parallels more strikingly a second ge in A Monumental Columne, 
one for which Matthieu appears to have been Webster’s source. See note 13. 

104 common French proverb; see M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in 
England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950), F 439. Cf. 
Webster’s The Devil’s Law-Case IIL iii.7. 

11The source confirms Lucas’ textual emendation here and in line 207. 

12Cf, Henry Peacham, The Period of Mourning (1613), A Epicedium, Sig. Dv: 
“That what Rome of her Titus said/ May to late Henry be applyed;/ That he for 
his owne d is gone,/ But for our full affliction” Peacham’s poem frequently 
parallels Matthieu. 
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[sic] hath alwaies deceiued the 
world, which vnder the shewes of 
ioy encounters sorrow: the greatest 
ioyes being but meere vexations 
couered with little pleasure. 


Sig. Gq: ... hee commended sollitari- 
nesse, wherein hee found the true 
tranquillity of the mind. There is 
nothing wanting; Manna falls there, 
the rauens bring bread from Heauen. 


That shee forgot heaven and the God 
that sent her,) 

Hee cals her thence in thunder, at 
whose lure, 

Shee spreds her wings and to returne 
more pure, 

Leaves her eye-seeded roabe wherein 
shee’s suited, 

Fearing that Mortall breath had it 
polluted. 

Sorrow that long had liv’d in banish- 


Where Pleasure laid her garment: 
from the ground 
Shee takes it, dons it... . 


And since this cursed maske, ‘which 
to our cost 


Lasts day and night, we have entirely 
lost 


Pleasure, who from heaven wils us 
be advis’d, 

That our false Pleasure is but Care 
disguis’d.18 

205-10: 

O blessed solitarinesse that brings, 

The best content, to meane men and 
to Kings!— 

Manna there falls from heaven, the 
Dove there flies 

With Olive to the Arke (a sacrifice 

Of Gods appeasement), Ravens in 
their beaks 

Bring food from heaven. ... 


138] know no other instance of this fable except that in Drummond, A Cypresse 
Grove, ed. Kastner, lines 382-89: “It is not (though in the Fables) told out of pur- 
pose, that Pleasure beeing called vp to Heauen, to disburthen her selfe and become 
more light, did heere leaue her Apparrell, which Sorrow (then naked, forsaken, and 
wandring) finding, did afterwards attire her selfe with: And if wee would say the 
truth of most of our Ioyes, wee must confesse them to bee but disguised Sorrowes. 
..? If Drummond borrowed from Webster, it is strange that he retained nothing 
(other than Pleasure’s sex and Sorrow’s name) not in the French original. Yet 
Matthieu cannot account for the parallel to Webster in note 9. Probably the Drum- 
mond passages stem from some source as yet undiscovered, one which may prove a 
source for Webster as well. 
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245-50: 
Sig. Nnzv: Slander, who hath much Slander which hath a large and spa- 
toung, and little fore-head, who isnot cious tongue, 
pleased but in licking vlcers. ... Farre bigger then her mouth, to pub- 
lish wrong: 


That like dogges lickes foule ulcers, 
not to draw 

Infection from them, but to keep 
them raw.... 


Rosert W. Dent 
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The Huntington MS of A Game at Chesse 


HE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY MS of Middleton’s A Game at Chesse 
(El 34 B 17) bears convincing evidence of the dramatist’s per- 
sonal attention in the form of eighteen pages of his handwriting, 
besides the title. It is therefore of high importance in the textual 
study of the play. Yet it has never been accurately described. I shall 
attempt here to describe both the document and the probable con- 
ditions of its origin.* 

The MS has been so loosened from its binding that examination 
is easy. Both paper and vellum binding are mouse-chewed, but not 
to the damage of the text. The MS is a quarto measuring 7% by 5% 
inches. The spine is divided into five compartments, a Tudor rose 
in each, gilt. On the center of the front and rear covers of the book 
isan emblem tooled in gold consisting of an eagle (or phoenix) “dis- 
played” within a quatrefoil. I have not been able to establish that 
this emblem is connected with the Bridgewater family. The covers 
are also filleted in gold along the edges, and the corners have orna- 
ments of a pomegranate and fleur-de-lis. On the inside of each cover 
is glued a half-sheet, constituting end-paper and flyleaf. On the 
recto of the front flyleaf is the usual bookplate of the Bridgewaters; 
it covers a still older shelf-mark, which is, however, distinguishable 
through it. Beginning with the next leaf, that is, the title, all the 
leaves are ruled in red ink along the margins, which vary from one 
to two centimeters in width. The title leaf is a separate quarter- 
sheet. On its recto is the title, by Middleton, in ink which seems 
identical with that which he also used in transcribing the latter part 
of the play. The title reads: “A GAME / at / CHESSE. / by Tho: 
Middleton?’ The last line, which is underlined, is near the outer and 
lower margins. 

For the most part the text is on half-sheets, the chain lines being 


1MS. El 34 B 17 was part of the Ellesmere collection, owned by the Earls of Bridge- 
water. Prof. R. C. Bald, in his edition of the Trinity College Ms (1929), evidently 
used a photograph of the Huntington MS for collation, and I have been able to cor- 
rect his description at some points. My study of this play has been made possible 
through a Fellowship granted by the Trustees of the Huntington ey a 1950-51. 

I wish to thank Mr H. C. Schulz, Curator of Manuscripts at the Li , for his 
help with this and other studies. 
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horizontal. Apart from the flyleaves, there are fifty-four leaves in 
the MS; their sequence is this: A1, B1-2 to K1-2, L1, M1-2 to 
Ee1-2 (from this series J, V, and W are omitted). That is, there 
are twenty-six half-sheets and two quarter-sheets. No leaves are 
signed. The only numbering, which was done by the first scribe, 
is of a few gatherings, not leaves, C1’, the fourth leaf, is “2”; Dr, 
the sixth leaf, is “3”; and so on to K1’, “9” The most interesting leaf 
in the MS, the quarter-sheet L1, was not numbered by the first 
scribe, although he used its recto as his last page. The “Epilogue” 
is found on Ee1’. Ee recto and verso are blank. Someone, presum- 
ably an early librarian, has foliated the MS in lead pencil, beginning 
with the title page as “2.” 

The watermark in the MS is a pillars mark with grapes at the top 
and with the letters “GAL” suspended between the posts; it resem- 
bles Nos. 3499, 3502, and 3511 in Heawood’s collection, though 
not identical with any of them.? This mark occurs on fourteen of 
the twenty-six half-sheets (D, E, G, H, K, O, P, Q, T, U, Y, Aa, Bb, 
Dd). If we add the two quarter-sheets to the twelve half-sheets 
which show no watermark, we find a correspondence which makes 
obvious the conclusion that the whole MS represents thirteen and 
one-half sheets of paper from one bundle. Furthermore, the fly- 
leaves, though from a different stock and possibly from a later year, 
appear to be two halves of the same sheet; the watermark, a small, 
simple two-handled pot with grapes and the letters PI (or PIA or 
PD) in the bowl, belongs to the genus of Heawood’s No. 3645, and 
is found on the rear flyleaf. Heawood dates this style of pot as used 
around 1620-1640 and again around 1660. Inferentially, then, the 
MS could have been bound soon after transcription (which probs- 
bly occurred in 1624) or forty years later. The cataloguers of the 
Huntington Library describe the binding as contemporary, which 
oo it may well be. 


2Edward Heawood, Watermarks Mainly of the 17th and 18th Centuries (Hilver- 
sum, 1950). Heawood’s No. 3511 has the letters GAV, which may be Heawood’s 
misreading of “GAL”; but there are minor differences in the mark, and it is dated 
1632, a little late. The others are dated 1617 and 1623. As the mark in Huntington MS 
varies slightly (because of bending of the wires of the paper-mold), casual inspection 
suggests different marks; but there is really only one. 


3“Papers Used in England after 1600? The Library, 4th Series, XI (1930), 291. 
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I come now to the handwriting in the MS. In all there are three 
hands,* one being Middleton’s. Scribe A began the transcription, 
proceeded through half-sheet K, and on quarter-sheet L finished 


ate the recto (with some crowding at the bottom) and five words at 
ibe, the top of the verso. Middleton finished the verso, after the fashion 
Dr, I shall explain below. Scribe B’s work begins with leaf M1’, although 
leaf someone, probably Middleton, has changed the stage direction at 
first the top of that page—“Enter fat Bishop”—by writing “The” in large 
ue” letters upon “Enter” and capital “F” upon “f? Scribe B continued 
um- to near the bottom of leaf Aa1", where Middleton resumed and fin- 
ung ished the play. Scribe A’s share was therefore thirty-seven pages, 
Scribe B’s forty-nine. 
tp The hand of Scribe A may be distinguished from that of B by 
— the handling of speech heads, which A usually gives this form: 
ugh “Wh: Qs: P. —” (“White Queen’s Pawn”). Sometimes the final 
nof dash is double (=). Scribe A’s capital letters, especially the G, E, 
Bb, P, S, and L, show consistent differences from Scribe B’s. Scribe A 
- rarely uses a roman T; Scribe B frequently does. Scribe A’s ink is 
akes noticeably darker than B’s. Seeming differences on K1" are actu- 
and ally due to A’s change of pens, not to a new hand. 
fly- Scribe B, who writes a more cultivated, calligraphic hand than 
year, A’s, uses this form of speech head: “Bl. Kt—” [“Black Knight”); 
nall, he sometimes omits the dash and occasionally uses lines over the 
A or speech head. Very commonly he uses “i” for “I? His hand becomes 
and less careful as he goes on. He changes ink at least twice. 
used Of course neither A nor B was Ralph Crane, whose distinctive 
» the Hf hand is found in four Middleton MSS. There seems no need to de- 
‘oba- scribe Middleton’s writing, which is very individual and which is 
f the illustrated in Professor Bald’s edition of the Trinity MS of this play. 
hich The conjunction of the facts I have given in the preceding para- 
graphs leads to a rather surprising conclusion: the Huntington MS 
‘lve was not transcribed in consecutive, orderly fashion, as the Trinity 
voods f MSapparently was. Instead, it seems evident that Middleton or some- 
= one else employed two persons as copyists (I suggest Edward Mid- 
pa dleton, the dramatist’s son, and another non-professional scribe). 


‘Professor Bald, probably for the reason mentioned in note 1 above, distinguishes 
only two hands. A Game at Chesse, p. 27. 


to 
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Middleton supplied the paper and set them to work. Apparently 
Scribe A was instructed to copy as far as the beginning of Act Il, 
which has the direction: “Enter Fat Bishop” Now, we know from 
the Archdall-Folger MS that in the play as first written there was 
no part of the Fat Bishop at all. Probably it was early in the run of 
nine days that Middleton added his lampoon of de Dominis, Arch- 
bishop of Spalatro; and the two longest appearances of the Fat 
Bishop were inserted near the end of Act II and at the beginning 
of Act III. Judging from the Huntington MS, in one or more early 
transcripts thereafter, the insertions obscured the original act-divi- 
sion. At any rate, we find that Scribe A reached the point which 
in the regularized text is marked Act II [Scene 2], with its marginal 
direction: “Enter F: Bp / wth a pawne’’* He crowded twelve more 
lines on to leaf Li" and added five more words at the top of the 
verso. Stopping there, he left about 280 lines of Act II uncopied and 
Lz completely blank. Whether he thought, because of the stage 
direction, that he had reached Act III, or whether he had finished 
a stipulated number of hours of work, cannot be decided with cer- 
tainty; but the former alternative is more likely. 

Possibly at the same time as Scribe A, Scribe B began with “Enter 
fat Bishop;’ that is, at the beginning of Act III, and proceeded to 
the end of Act V [Scene 1]. There is no evidence of disturbance 
at this point, at which Middleton’s hand begins. Furthermore, the 
planned division of the scribes’ work was about equal. Scribe A 
averages twenty-two lines per page; if he had done thirteen more 
pages, for a total of fifty, he would have finished Act II. Scribe B 
did forty-nine pages. It would seem that Middleton intended each 
copyist to do about fifty pages and himself to finish the transcrip- 
tion, a matter of seventeen pages. He did finish it; but then glane- 
ing back at the end of Act II, he discovered the sizable omission. 
Time did not permit him to copy all the omitted lines. He spliced 
the two parts of the play by selecting suitable lines from the inter- 
vening portions, to fill leaf L1’; by bringing in the Black Knight, 
though in his haste Middleton gave him the speech head “Bl. 
B[ishop]?’; by cutting off the blank leaf L2; and by deleting, on 


5As both Middleton and the scribes mingle English and Italian letter-forms in the 
speech heads, I do not italicize them when citing the MS. 
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Mr, the “Enter” of “Enter Fat Bishop” and putting a capital on 
“fat” Luckily, Scribe B, when starting on M1, had omitted the 
“Act III” heading as well as the first speech head; it was not neces- 
sary for Middleton to scratch them out. But he failed to cross out 
“Enter Bl. K®’ at the bottom of leaf M1’. 

I believe that this explanation is also the likeliest to account for 
leaf Li, the only separate quarter-sheet (aside from the title page) 
in the quarto. 

In the State Papers Domestic for about 1620 (the date is not pre- 
cise)® is a memorandum given to Sir George Calvert, Secretary of 
State, about certain stationers who, when they hear of books be- 


nal ing forbidden, get copies and “hire some young fellows to-transcribe 
ore [ them, when they are eagerly bought up’’ Middleton, therefore, had 
the —§ precedent for trying this manner of publication. It seems quite con- 
and ceivable that the dramatist, with the consent of the King’s Men, en- 


gaged Crane, Edward Middleton, and one or two others, probably 
at various times, to help him transcribe copies of the play while it 
was still running and afterward. Obviously, a full collation of the 
MSS and quartos of the play may well throw a good deal of light 
on this hypothesis. At this time I can say with assurance that five 
hands besides Middleton’s appear in the six extant MSS of A Game 
at Chesse,’ and that the two scribes of the Huntington MS are not 
found in the other five. It is also true that the paper of the Hunting- 
ton MS is not that used for the printing of the quartos. I think that 
I can satisfactorily identify the printer as John Haviland. In spite of 
the difference of watermarks, Haviland, of course, might have fur- 
nished the paper; but in general the evidence in the Huntington MS 
suggests a plan by Middleton, rather than by a stationer. 

It seems most unlikely that Middleton intended to sell this cob- 
bled MS to so eminent a patron as John Egerton, first Earl of Bridge- 
water. Probably he would have engaged Ralph Crane to prepare an 
elegant copy for the Earl; in fact Crane was often so employed by 
the Egertons.® Possibly the Huntington MS was prepared without 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, James I, 1619-1623 (London, 1858), p. 208. 


"British Museum, Bodleian, Archdall-Folger, Huntington, and 
Trinity, of which the first three are by Crane and the last by Middleton only. 


8As may be seen in the Ellesmere Catalogue in the Huntington Library. 
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a definite buyer in mind, though in the confidence that the notori- 
ety of the play would make an easy sale. We may speculate that the 
second Earl, who had a taste for drama as we know from his con- 
nections with Comus and Coelum Britannicum and from the list 
of his books, purchased this MS some twenty or thirty years after 
its transcription.° 

Pending collation of all versions of A Game at Chesse, a state- 
ment about the textual value of the Huntington MS is tentative. But 
against the omission of about 270 lines (almost wholly in one place) 
are to be set these established merits: (1) Huntington is not derived 
from Trinity, but is a very faithful transcription of Middleton’s 
papers, probably the fair copy which was also the basis of ‘Trinity 
MS. (2) Huntington supplies some lines omitted by Trinity; and 
both are closely related to the first two quartos, in Sir Walter Greg’s 
Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration, Il, 
Nos. 412 (a) and (blI-bII), which also derive either from a fair 
copy in Middleton’s hand or from his foul papers. Consequently, 
these four texts are the principal sources for a textual edition of the 
play. 

j Georce R. Price 


%See my note, “A Reply to Suckling’s ‘Why So Pale and Wan,” Notes and Queries, 
CXCVI (1951), 559-60. 
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Acquisitions 
May 16, 1953—August Is, 1953 


N ORDER to inform scholars and friends of the development of the 
I Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more significant acquisitions. It will be im- 
possible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three- 
months period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manu- 
scripts, or prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


Tue Mary W. T. Dickinson CoLLEcTION 


Mrs. Mary W. T. Dickinson, an early member of the Friends, 
was a true book lover and collector herself. Her collecting inter- 
ests were wide and varied, yet followed rather closely those of the 
Library. By the terms of her will, the greater part of her books, 
manuscripts, and prints were given to the Huntington Library. 
The collection as a whole was one of the finest gifts ever received 
by the Library from an individual donor. 

Among the manuscripts are ten medieval items, the earliest of 
which is a Latin Bible of the late thirteenth century written in an 
attractive northern French or English hand. Other manuscripts in- 
clude a complete story in the hand of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, a 
fragment from the pen of George Borrow, and holographs of An- 
drew Lang, Francis Hopkinson Smith, and Sir Edwin Arnold. Two 
morocco volumes contain part of the manuscript of Sir Thomas 
Talfourd’s Jon bound with 190 letters addressed to him relating to 
the work. One or more autograph letters of Witter Bynner, Wil- 
liam Cobbett, Austin Dobson, Frank Harris, and Stewart Edward 
White are also present. Miscellaneous items include a document 
signed by Charles II, a Babylonian clay tablet of the Ur dynasty, 
and a Hebrew roll containing the Book of Esther. 

The Dickinson collection contains over fourteen hundred printed 
volumes, distributed over nearly every field of special interest to 
the Library. The Art Reference Library was enriched greatly by 
a number of art journals and reference works on painting and paint- 
ers, Three incunabula in the Dickinson collection are duplicates of 
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copies already in the Library. However, the Dickinson copy of 
Missale Romanum (Nuremberg, 1484) is complete and in good 
condition, whereas the Huntington copy has been mutilated, ap- 
parently by an early vandal, and all of the beautiful, illuminated 
initials cut out. The sixteenth century is represented by several fine 
volumes, including a Bishop’s Bible of 1574 with the rare map of 
the Holy Land. The Library had a copy of this edition but the map 
of the Holy Land was lacking. 

A number of important seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
English and continental books are present. A good copy of Thomas 
Fuller’s Holy [and Profane] State (1642), with the plates in fine 
condition, and John Evelyn’s Numismata (1697), with an auto- 
graph and interesting note by Gilbert Redgrave, are important sev- 
enteenth-century additions. The revival of printing in the eighteenth 
century is well represented by a copy of Juvenal and Persius, printed 
by John Baskerville in 1761, and a volume printed by Bodoni at 
Parma using his beautiful roman and italic types. 

Mrs. Dickinson’s nineteenth- and twentieth-century collections 
have strengthened the Library’s holdings of Dickens and Thack- 
eray materials. Important works of F. Hopkinson Smith, Edith 


Wharton, and Sinclair Lewis were added to our American holdings, 
Other contributions were a number of color-plate books, several 


fine bindings, and a double fore-edge painting. 


Tue Swney H. CoLiecrion 


Mrs. Sidney H. Burchell recently presented the Library with a 
number of books, manuscripts, and prints in memory of her late 
husband, Sidney H. Burchell, the English novelist. Nine of Mr. 
Burchell’s own works were generously included in the collection. 
The printed books include eighty-five titles predominantly Eng- 
lish history and literature from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. 

Of special interest in the manuscripts is a beautiful, illuminated 
Bible written in Latin before 1450. Two naval signal books of Lieu- 
tenant William Burchell compiled presumably shortly after Nel- 
son’s victory at Trafalgar are a welcome addition to the Library’s 
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collection of English naval history. Four vellum commissions dated 
between 1809 and 1812 mark Lieutenant Burchell’s career in the 
English navy. 

An unusually fine collection of nearly two hundred prints and 
drawings contains among other items a set of four large colored 
aquatints illustrating the funeral of Lord Nelson. Among several 
English nineteenth-century watercolors is a splendid view of Raglan 
Castle by Copley Fielding. 


EncuisH History AND LITERATURE 


Through the generosity of the Friends, the Library has just ac- 
quired a manuscript notebook of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It was 
purchased privately from a member of the Coleridge family and 
was probably one of the most important manuscripts of the author 
still in private hands. The notebook is folio in size, bound in three- 
quarters brown calf with marbled boards, and contains 176 closely 
written pages. The range of subject matter is extremely wide, ex- 
tending from abstruse theological speculations to autobiographical 
passages on his own physical, spiritual, and domestic states. There 
are frequent small essays on literary subjects, considerations of the 
relationships between science and revealed religion, a lengthy pas- 
sage on love and friendship and the requirements for happy mar- 
riage, frequent musings on human psychology and behavior, and a 
ten-page outline of a projected book which he says would be “the 
main labor of my life?” The notebook closes with a five-page review 
of his own life from early childhood to maturity. The notebook 
was written during the five-year period between 1827 and 1832, 
two years before the death of the poet. It is probably the last of sev- 
eral such notebooks, which are all now in public institutions. 

The Friends also purchased for the Library a collection of eight- 
eenth-century broadside ballads formerly in the Dyson Perrins li- 
brary. These seventy ballads strengthen the Library’s already fine 
holdings of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century ballads. Most of 
them deal with strange happenings and odd topics of the time. Since 
they were meant to be read and thrown away very few of them 
have survived, and a collection such as this is a rarity. 
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John Calvin’s Institutio Christianae Religionis first appeared in 
England in 1576. Almost immediately it was translated into Eng- 
lish and went through several editions in a short time. The Library, 
although having several of the English translations, has never pos- 
sessed the 1576 edition until this year. The title page of the volume 
has the autograph of Increase Mather with the date 1658, when 
Mather was studying for his M.A. at Trinity College, Dublin. Un- 
sympathetic to the Restoration in 1660, he returned to Boston the 
following year, and this volume very likely came with him. On the 
flyleaf facing the title page is a note by Samuel Mather, youngest 
son of Increase, stating that the volume was a gift to him from his 
honorable father in Boston, New England, in 1692. Early in the 
1690’s Samuel went to England, where he spent the remainder of 
his life, and it seems probable that he took his Calvin with him. The 
volume has now made its third crossing of the Atlantic and its first 
of the American continent. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


New York State in the decade between 1820 and 1830 was rap- 
idly becoming the trade and population center of the Eastern sea- 
board. The Erie canal was built during that time, and trade with 
the new lands of Ohio and Indiana was increasing rapidly. Irish 
immigrants brought over to help build the canal were swelling the 
population of New York City as well as of the towns and villages 
of the state. All of this history and more is revealed in the pages of 
the New York Statesman, a newspaper published first in Albany 
and later in New York City. The Friends recently purchased a fine 
run of this paper for the Library covering this period. According 
to the Union List of Newspapers the file is the best run of this 
important paper available in a public institution. 

A number of miscellaneous eighteenth-century Quaker manu- 
scripts were purchased recently at an English auction. Over four 
hundred items of correspondence relate to Quaker affairs in Amer- 
ica and Ireland. A fine letter of William Penn’s is included, as well 
as a printed copy of the first edition of his More Fruits of Solitude 
(London, 1702). One group of manuscripts relates to the English 
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novelist, Amelia Opie, who was a very active member of the 
Quakers. 

The acquisition of California county histories has continued with 
the addition of two titles by the Friends and a third by the Library. 
Through the Friends, the History of San Mateo County (San Fran- 
cisco, 1883) and the History of Stanislaus County (San Francisco, 
1881) were acquired. The Library has just purchased Well’s His- 
tory of Butte County (San Francisco, 1882). 


Art GALLERY 


To the English portraits in the Huntington collections has now 
been added a fine three-quarter-length painting of Charles James 
Fox, the great English statesman, by John Zoffany (1733-1810), 
a German by birth, who spent most of his life in England. Since 
Zoffany’s work has not previously been represented in the Gallery, 
the painting is a valued addition to the portrait collection. It por- 
trays Fox about the time of his greatest achievements as a statesman. 

The mezzotint collection was greatly enriched by the recent pur- 
chase of a series of four colored mezzotints entitled “The Deserter?’ 
painted by George Morland and engraved by George Keating. 
Morland, one of the great English painters of the late eighteenth 
century, has not been adequately represented in the Library’s 
print collections. These prints are excellent examples of his work. 


BoTANICAL LIBRARY 


In recent years, to supplement the growth of the camellia gar- 
dens, the Library has been acquiring the standard works on the 
camellia plant. Important to any such collection of books is Engel- 
bert Kaempfer’s Amoentatum exocticarum...(Lemgoviae, 1712). 
Kaempfer traveled extensively in Japan and his volume is a politi- 
cal, social, and horticultural report on his travels. The botanical 
section lists and describes twenty-seven varieties of the camellia 
and divides them into the two main classifications which are rec- 
ognized today. The volume also contains a copperplate picture of 
a camellia along with its leaf and seed pod. It is the first important 
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work to picture and describe the plant in any detail. A copy of this 
book is now a treasured part of the growing library of volumes 
devoted to the camellia, which has become a featured part of the 
botanical gardens. 


A Year’s SuRVEY 


During the past year the manuscript collections were increased 
by 37,811 pieces, the most important of which have been described 
in this and previous numbers of the Quarterly. Included in this 
figure are thirty-three separate manuscript collections, some con- 
taining several thousand pieces. English and American literary and 
historical manuscripts of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
comprise the greater part of this figure, with California and Mor- 
mon material adding considerably to the total. 

Additions to the rare-book collections totaled 4,548 volumes, 
over a thousand more than the previous year. The following short 
table indicates the number of additions in the Library’s main fields 
of interest: 


No. of 
Field Volumes 


1gth- and zoth-century American history and literature —1,900 


18th-century English history and literature 610 
English imprints, 1641-1700 (Wing period) 308 
American imprints before 1800 43 
English imprints, 1475-1640 (S.T.C. titles) 20 


Miscellaneous items include incunabula, a number of foreign im- 
prints, and additions in other, less important classifications. 
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List of Contributors 


Tuomas S. K. Scort-Craic 
Professor of Philosophy, Dartmouth College 


Darsy TEMPLEMAN 
Professor of English, University of Southern California 


FreperIck 
Permanent Research Staff, Huntington Library 


FRANKLIN WALKER 
Reinhardt Professor of American Literature, 
Mills College 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size Le er, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” 
for “vv; etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example; 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3v. If a work cited is ina 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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RECENT HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


b. The Life and Adventures in California of Don Agustin Janssens: 
ors 1834-1856, Edited by William H. Ellison and Francis Price, 1953. 
$4.00. 

EY UE Fields of the Atlantic Monthly: Letters to an Editor—1861-1870, by 
w” James C. Austin. 1953. $6.00. 

lit- 

* California’s Utopian Colonies, by Robert V. Hine. 1953. $4.00. 

“ Science and Religion in Elizabethan England, by Paul H. Kocher. 
itle 1953. $6.00. 

The 

Te, fg Shakespeare’s Use of Learning, by Virgil K. Whitaker. 1953. $6.50. 
din 

oe The Irvine Ranch of Orange County, by Robert Glass Cleland. First 
1 of printing, 1952. Second printing, 1953. $3.50. 

one, 

— Music in the Southwest, by Howard Swan. 1952. $5.00. 

the 

ina The Indians of Southern California in 1852: The B. D. Wilson Re- 
1 port and a Selection of Contemporary Comment, edited by John 
The 

Jew Walton Caughey. 1952. $3.50. 

the 

ple: The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: Southern California, 1850-1880, 


by Robert Glass Cleland. Revised edition, 1951. $5.00. 


A complete list of Huntington Library publications can be obtained on request. 
Books may be ordered from Publications Office, Huntington Library, San Marino 9, 
California. Residents of California please add 3% sales tax. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 8, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 of The Huntington Library Quarterly, pub- 
lished quarterly at Pasadena, California for September 21, 1953. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and business managers are: 
Name Address 

Publisher, Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery San Marino, California 
Editor, French Fogle 306 E. Del Mar, Pasadena 
Managing Editor 
Business Manager 

2. The owner is: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, and 
Trustees thereof: Robert A. Millikan, Pasadena, California; Herbert Hoover, New York, New York; 
William B. Munro, Pasadena, California; Edwin P. Hubble, Pasadena, California; and James R, 
Page, Los Angeles, California. 

8. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
French Fogle 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of Sept., 1953. 


David B. Bruce 
(My commission expires Jan, 22, 1955.) 
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